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To the PUBLI C. 


Greeable to the original deſign of this 
A work, we have got through the an- 
cient part; in which an account 

hath been given of the moſt remarkable ſieges 
and battles of the firſt ages of the world ; 
in which we have ſeen how power, through 
the ambition of one man, acquired him do- 
minion over his whole ſpecies; and the fate 
of a whole world ſubject to the arbitrary ca- 
prices of one man. „„ 
Thus four great monarchies ſucceſſivel 
took place one of another. But, as the world 
grew more populous, and increaſed in wiſ- 
dom and experience, an opening was given 
to the ambition of others; we (after the 
dreadful diſſolutions of the three firſt of theſe 
ovyer- grown monarchies, of which a full ac- 
count hath been given) ſaw the laſt expire 
with the death of thouſands, and the diſtreſs 


of millions. The ſcene of war, no more 


than that of power, was now confined to one 


part of the earth, any more than the ſons of 


men. Ambition reared its ſtandard in many 
places; tyrants arole in many parts ; and 
EO, a every 
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To the PUBLIC 


every quarter was filled with blood and 


ſlaughter ; and for many ages it ſeemed as ir 
the inhabitants of the world were determined 
to extirpate each other, and bring on a ſecond 
deluge, and that of human blood. Not only 
armies took the field, but whole nations, 
men, women, and children, encumbered with 
their moſt valuable effects. Hence we read 
of hundreds of thouſands being ſlain in one 
battle, and often a nation falling by the 
ſword, or going into captivity, in one day, 
At other times, of nations incloſed within 
their dominions, and deſtroyed by famine; 
and of conquerors carrying away men and 
treaſures ſcarcely to be reckoned up for num- 
ber. | 
But of thefe hiſtory hath left us very 
few particulars; we read of prodigious ar- 
mies taking the field of a ſudden, as if by 
enchantment; and of the manner of thei 
fighting we are almoſt as ignorant. What 
could be obtained, hath been carefully ſought 
for ; and the moſt entertaining and fatisfac- 
tory account of them hath been preſented to 
the reader; and if the author could afſure 
himſelf that the great encouragement this 
work hath received from the public, aroſe 
as much from their approbation of the exe- 
cution of it, as from the nature of the work 
it would afford him the utmoſt ſatisfaction. 
However, the favour of the public, ſhow 
by the extenſive ſale of the former pact F 
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To the PUBLIC. 


this work, is a ſtrong motive to the author to 


exert his utmoſt in the execution of the mo- 
dern part of the HISTORY OF SIEGES AND 
BATTLES, now to follow. Here indeed we 
ſhall no longer fee whole nations take. the 


feld; we ſhall no longer review count- 


leſs hoſts ; ; and ſeldom fee a kinzdom become 
captive in one day. Power. in the Jatter 
ages, became more divided ; and though this 
indeed gave birth to many wars, yet not to 
ſuch bloody ones as formerly ; dreadful ex- 
perience ſhowed the folly of encumbering 
camps with the unneceſſary baggage of their 
goods; and the great inconvenience and 
danger of carrying with them into the fie}d 
women and children; or indeed all their 
men ; a part only were now trained up and 
diſciptined i in the art of war. 
longer a confuſed fight of multitude againſt 
multitude, but became reduced to certain 
laws and orders. Inſtruments of war. better 
adapted to the purpoſe, were invented; re- 
gular fortifications were employed for the de- 
fence of cities, and theſe owed their ſecurity 
more to art than nature. As the manner, 


ſo the ſcene, of war in latter times was 

moſtly changed; and though the once nu- 

merous and ene inhabitants of the 

Laſt were almoſt the only warriors of their 

age, the more Weſtern parts have fince be- 

come the ſeat of war and policy. 
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To tte PUB LI. 


Nor hath our own country, though cut 
off from the continent, been excluded from 
its ſhare in the buſineſs of war, or the ho- 
nours of it; on the contrary, it will appear 
in the enſuing part of this work, that Bri. 
tons, from the moſt early ages, have been a 


brave and warlike people. The inhabitan's 
of the continent have often felt the proweſ 
of the Britiſh armies, in return for their at. 
tempts upon us; and to this day Britons 
have ſupported themſelves againſt their ut- 
molt efforts. 

In the proſecution of this work a regular 
and full account of all our wars will he 
given, and a proper notice, in order of time, 
taken of the moſt remarkable wars on the 
continent, eſpecially thoſe in which ot 
nation hath borne ſo great a part; which 
Will appear with uncommon evidence, and 
no leſs luſtre, in the courſe of our preſent 
war; of which a complete hiſtory will be gi- 
ven, compiled with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
gentlemen who have been aCtually preſent in 


the principal engagements between the Eng- 


liſn and French. 

What could not be ſo conveniently done 
in the ancient part will be taken care of in 
this; that is, plans of battles will be given, 
as well as the heads of the moſt illuſtrious 
warriors, eſpecially Britiſh ; and the utmoſt 
regard will be paid to the hints given us by 
lome obliging but unknown correſponeents 
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To che PUBLIC, 
and the proprietors particularly deſire to re- 


turn their thanks to the gentleman for his 
jetter dated from Leeds, and ſigned N. K. 


in which he expreſſes his approbation of 


« this highly uſeful and improving work,” 
2s he is pleaſed to call it, „ uſeful to every 
individual; eſpecially to my brother officers 
in the army.” | 

The hints given by this gentleman will be 


| obſerved, as far as the plan of the work will 
| admit; and, in order to render this work 
more generally entertaining and uſeful, eſpe- 


cially to the gentlemen of the army and navy, 
there will be prefixed to the next volume, 
which will be the firſt of the modern Hiſtory 
of Sieges and Battles, A diſſertation on the art 
of war, military and naval, drawn up and 
communicated by a commiſſioned officer who 


hath been abroad in the army; illuſtrated 


with a large ſheet, engraved on copper, re- 
preſenting all the ſignals made uſe of at ſea 


| by different nations. 
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The wars of the Romans ( continued.) 


M ON G other Barbarians who 

A F moleſted the Romans, were the 

* Cimbri “, a nation i nhabiting the 
EMEA of moſt northern part of Germany, 
who, being tired with cultivat- 

ing a cold country, incloſed between two 
ſeas, quitted their peninſula, with their fa- 
milies, and, joining the Teutones, a neigh- 
| bouring 


i, 
— 


— — _— 2 


* They were originally deſcended from the 
Aſiatic Cimmerians, and are ſaid to have aſſumed 
the name of Cimbri, when they quitted their 

Voir. IV. B far- 


. 


2 Of the my} memorable 


bouring nation, marched ſouthward, fell 
upon the country long inhabited by the Boi, 
near the Hercynian foreſt, but being quick]y 
expelled thence, they, having in their way 
attacked another nation, advanced to the 
Roman provinces, and penetrating into Vin. 
dilicia, ravaged the country of the Tauriſci, 
to the great terior of Rome +. 

The conſul Papirius was ordered to 
march againſt them, upon which they pro- 
poſed to conclude a peace with him, with 
which he ſeemed to comply; but ſoon after, 


by corrupting their guides, treacherouſ] 


drew them into a ſnare, as he ſuppoſed, 


and attacked them in their camp, confident 


of victory. But this barbarous yet brave 
people inſtantly got to their arms, repulſed 
the legions, and furiouſly turned the aſſault 
upon the Romans, put them in diſorder, and 
forced them to a ſhameful flight, to ſave 
themſelves. The fugitive Romans got into 


the neighbouring foreſts, where, not daring 


openly to appear in the country, they hid 
themſelves for three days. As ſoon as the 


news of their defeat reached Rome, an uni- 


verſal conſternation enſued, as they there ex- 


— 3 
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former habitations. Theſe people were yow 
ſettled near the ocean, in the peninſula now 
called Jutland, and by the ancients, Cimbrica 
Cherſoneſus 
+ Before Chriſt 112, of Rome 636. 
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Mars of the Romans, _ 
\eted that the conquerors would immedi- 
ately paſs the Alps, ſpread themſelves over 
the provinces neareſt to the city, and even 
attempt the deſtruction of it. The Cimbri, 
inftead of advancing towards Rome, as they 
ought in prudence to have done, marched 
towards the country of the Helvetii, then and 
long after reckoned one of the Gauliſh nati- 
ons. They then entered Tranfalpine Gaul, 
into which they carried the horrors of war. 

A few years after, the Romans, in their 
turn marched againſt both the Cimbri, and 
Teutones, but Silanus, the conſul who com- 
manded the Roman army, on the firſt attack, 
was routed and forced to leave all Narbonne 
Gaul expoſed to the Cimbri, who took all 
thoſe cities that did not require beſieging, 
which their ignorance in that kind of war 
prevented their undertaking. Within a few 
years after, the Cimbri again entered Italy; 
but before I proceed to the hiſtory of that 
war, I muſt take notice of two very extraor- 
dinary military exploits which happened foon 


| after the late tranſaction, in the firſt conſul- 
| ſhip of Marius. 


The ſieges of Capſa and Mulucha. 
MARIUS, who ſucceeded Metellus 


| in the command of the Roman army, having 
| ſpent the ſummer without effecting any thing 
conſiderable, began to be deſpiſed by his 


B 2 


troops, 


4 The ſieges of Capſa and Mulucha, 


troops, as an inferior general to their Tate 
commander Metellus. To remove thele pre- 


judices, which began to prevail, he reſolved 


on an enterprize, which would be ſufficient 
to raiſe his reputation, and eclipſe the glory 
of his predeceſſor. The city of Capſa ſtood in 
the middle of the burning ſands of Africa, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by a vaſt deſert, which 
made it in a manner inacceſſible, eſpecially 
by great armies. This city he reſolved to 
beſiege; and, having provided corn and wa- 
ter, which he knew he ſhould want in the 
deſert, he ſet out on his march, without com- 
municating his deſign even to his own lieu- 
tenants. He marched only by night, the 
rays of the ſun being ſo ſtrongly reflected by 
the ſand, that his men could not bear the 
heat by day. In this manner he croſſed that 
inhoſpitable country, which was inhabited 
only by ſerpents of an enormous ſize, which 
heat and hunger made very troubleſome, Af- 
ter three nights march, with what danger. and 
fatigue the reader may imagine, the army came 
within two miles of Capſa, before day-break, 
They then halted among ſome hills which co- 
vered the city, and intercepted the ſight of the 
legions ; and there waited as in ambuſh, til 
the ſun appeared ; when Marius detached his 
light-armed infantry to ſeize the gates; and, 
appearing at the ſame time with his whole 
army before the place, ſtruck the inhabitants 
with ſuch terror, that they offered to 
2 | | CY Jef 
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der, upon condition chaS they ſhould have 
their lives ſpared ; but Marius, to fill all Nu- 
midia at once with the dread of his name, 
entered the place ſword in hand, levelled it 
with the ground, put all the citizens who 
were able to bear arms, to death, and fold 
the reſt for ſlaves. - 

ihis barbarous inſtance of ſeverity ſpread 
terior far and near; the people, where-ever 
he came, ſubmitted to him; and many, with- 
out waiting for his preſence, ſent deputies to 
him, imploring his protection, and offering 
to ſupply his army with all ſorts of proviſions. 
He marched to the utmoſt confines of Nu- 
march, met with 
one place only, which refuſed to ſubmit to 
him. This was a caſtle called Mulucha, 
ſituated on a ſummit of a rock, and perhaps 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſs then in the world. It 
was of no larger extent than the top of the 
rock, which was one entire body of flint, 
ſtanding quite by itſelf, and naturally ſo very 
ſmooth that there was not the leaſt hold for 
the hands, or projection for the feet to reſt 
on, The only way up to it was what the in- 
habitants had cut in the rock, ſo narrow, 
that two could not, without difficulty, walk 
a-breaſt in it. 

However, Marius undertook the reduction 
of the place; but the beſieged threw ſuch a 
quantity of firebrands from the tops of their 


Tamparts, and rolled down the rock ſuch valt 


B 3 ſtones, 


being diſcovered, and returned to the camp. 
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ſtones, that the machines were burnt, and 
thoſe who managed them dangerouſly wound- 
ed. The attempt was o'ten renewed, but 
always proved fruitleſs ; beſides, the caftle 
was fo well ftored with proviſions and am- 
munition, and the ſeaſon fo far advanced, 
that the Roman general could not entertain 
any hopes of reducing it by famine : yet he 
perſiſted ; and at length mere chance did 
more than his utmoſt efforts could have ef. 
feed. | 

A Ligurian ſoldier, having obſerved ſome 
ſnails creeping along the rocks, as he was 
filling his pitcher at a neighbouring fountain, 
took itin his head to climb up after them. 
The higher he went, the more ſnails he 


found in the cracks of the rock, which was 


moiſter on this fide than any other. In the 
mean time the attack was carrying on at the 
oppolite {ide ; and this encouraged the Ligu- 
rian to mount up to the very top of the rock. 
When he came to the foot of the wall, he 
found it quite deſerted on that ſide by the 
garriſon, who were all engaged in repulſing 
the aggreſſors on the other. Being therefore 
under no apprehenſion, his curioſity led 
him to climb up to the wall, which he did 
by the help of an old oak that grew cloſe 


to it. When he had, from the wall, a view 


of the place, he ſlid down the rock, without 


He 


The fieges of Capſa and Mulucha. 7 
He did the the ſame thing a ſecond time, and 
particularly examined, whether it were poſſi- 
dle to introduce a company of active and in- 


trepid men into the place that way. In the 


mean time Marius, diſcouraged by the ill 
ſucceſs of his attempts, was in tuſpenſe whe- 
ther he ſhould give over the enterprize, and 
put an end to the campaign ; but, when the 
Ligurian acquainted him with his exploit, he 
conceived ſome hopes of making himſelf maſ- 
ter of the place, and immediately ſent expe- 
rienced officers to view the rock, and report 

their ſentiments. 0 
Of theſe ſome thought the thing imprac- 
ticable; but others, more bold and enterpriſ- 
ing, declared, that, in their opinion, the at- 
tempt, if well conducted, might ſucceed. As 
the loſs, at all adventures, could not be great, 
the opinion of the latter prevailed; and the 
Ligurian was put at the head of four centuries 
of choſen men, provided with hooks, cramp- 
ing-irons, nails, and hammers. . Theſe filed 
off in the night, and lay in ambuſh near the 
fountain, till the attack was renewed the next 
day. Then, while the garriſon was engaged 
on the oppoſite ſide, with the help of their 
tools they got up, not without great labour, 
to the foot .of the wall, which they eaſily 
mounted. Marius had ſent a company of 
trumpets with them, ordering them to ſound 
the alarm as ſoon as they got on the ram- 
parts; which they did accordingly, and with 
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that unexpected noile ſo terrihed the beſieged, 
that they abandoned the attack on the other 
ſide, and by that means gave the legionaries 
an opportunity of advancing up the narrow 
path to the gate, which they broke down, 
and, entering the fortreſs, joined their com- 
panions. Being thus maiters of the place, 
they put both the garriſon and inhabitants to 
the ſword without diſtinction, ſeized the 
king's treaſures, and then went into Winter- 
Quarters loaded with glory and booty. 


The invaſion of Italy by the Cimbri. 
MARIUS, now conful for the fourth 


time, was waiting to give the Cimbri battle 
in Tranſalpine Gaul, but none of them ap- 


peared, they having, in a great council of 


war, determined to penetrate into Italy, by 
marching themſelves over the eaſtern Alps; 
whilſt ſome other Gauliſh and Helvetian na- 
tions, particularly the 'Teutones and Ambro- 
nes, were to march over the weſtern Alps *. 
Marius being informed of their motions led 
his army to oppole the latter, and poſted 
himſelf near where the preſent city of Arles 
is now ſituated. — 

But as Marius could have no proviſions 
brought down the Rhone to him, becauſe 


— 
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the mouth of that river was ſtopped with ſand 


and mud, which the waves continually lodg- 


ed there. He therefore determined to remove 
this obſtruction ; for this purpoſe he ordered 


a large canal to be dug, into which he turned 


the waters of the Rhone, and thus opened a 
new communication between his camp and 
the ſea k. This canal was fo large as to ad- 
mit the largeſt tranſports to paſs, by which 
means the Roman camp was well ſupplied with 
proviſions; and ſecured from the attacks of the 
enemy, being between the two arms of the 


river and the ſea. 


This canal was ſcarcely finiſhed when an 
innumerable hoſt of the barbarians advanced 
up to the Roman intrenchments, but not be- 
ing able to force them, ſhouted horribly, and 
challenged the Romans to come out and fight 
them, But as the Roman ſoldiers were ter- 
nhed at the fierce looks of the enemy, the 
conſul did not think it prudent to accept of 
their challenge, but directed his troops te 
mount the ramparts as often as the enemy 
came in ſight, that they might be leſs afraid 
by frequently hearing their frightful outeries 
and the diſagreeable noiſe of their arms, and 
by being familiar with their countenances. 


- 
» 


* This was a great laborious work; and from 


lim, called Foſſa Mariana, 


Some 
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Some brave and experienced officers were ſent 
out with detachments to lay the country 
waſte, to prevent the Barbarians from get- 
ting proviſions, 

This having its intended effect, the eager- 
neſs of the enemy to engage, increaſed, and 
they repeated their inſults to force the Ro- 
mans to an engagement. The comon ſol— 
diers indeed could but ill withſtand their in- 
ſults, and would gladly have come to an ac- 
tion, but the prudent conſul reſtrained them, 
obſerving to his men, that they muſt not be 
raſh and run the hazard of a battle. But his 
remonſtrances only ſerved to increaſe the 
eagerneſs of the legionaries to engage, who 
now uſed to the Barbarians, loſt all fear of 
them ; which Marius obſerved with pleaſure. 
But not thinking it as yet time to venture a 
battle, and unable by reaſon to reſtrain the ar- 


dor of his men, had recourſe to ſuperſtition. 
Julia, his wife, of the family of the Czfars, 


had ſent him a woman from Rome, named 
Martha, of whoſe ſkill in predictions, ſhe 
had conceived a high opinion from experi- 
ence. She was received with great form 
and ceremony by Marius, according to whole 
inſtructions ſhe was, in fact, to ſpeak, ra- 
ther than after thoſe of the Gods, and there- 
fore always approved of his diſpoſitions of 
affairs. For inſtance, Marius aſked whether 
he ſhould comply with the requ- it of the 
(diers to lead them to battle; ſhe anſwered, 
if he did ſo, it would be fatal to Rome; " 
this 
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by the Cimbri. _ 
this quieted the whole army. One day the 
conſul was challenged to a ſingle combat, by 
one of the Teutones, a man of gigantic ſize 
but he deſpiſing his inſults, cooly anſwered, 
Let him go and hang himſelf, if he is in haſte 
to die. 5 
But the Teutones, not longer able to for- 


bear from coming to an action, atta ked the 


Roman camp, but proving unſucceſsful, they 
ſoon after decamped, with an intention to 
force a paſſage ſome other way over the Alps, 
and are ſaid to have been {1x whole days in 
marching by the Roman camp, inſultingly 
ſaying, to the ſoldiers upon the ramparts, / 
you have any meſſage to your wives, we will 
ſoon deliver them at Rome. 

Their removal made it neceſſary for Ma- 
rius to decamp; he accordingly followed 


them into the inner parts of the Roman pro- 


vince, and came up with them near Aquæ 
dextie *, Here, that he might ſecure his re- 
treat if neceſſary, he fortified his camp. 
Whilſt his troops were thus employed, 
ſome of the ſervants, many of whom went 
together to fetch water from the river Cenus+, 
being attacked by a party of the Teutones, 
who guarded the river, made a great outcry, 
upon which the legionaries flew to their aſſiſt- 
ance. And immediately the whole were 
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under arms, which obliged Marius to draw 
his troops up in order. The Ligurians ad- 
vanced to begin the action, whilſt the legi- 
ons halted at ſome diſtance from the river. 
Immediately thirty thouſand of the Ambrones 
faced the Ligurians in good order, and 


marched briſkly up to them. During their 


march, they beat t me upon their bucklers, 
crying out Ambrones! Ambrones ! to encou- 
rage themſelves, or to intimidate their ene- 
mies, probably for both reaſons. At the firſt 
onſet the Ligurians were routed, but this diſ- 


advantage was ſoon recovered ; the undiſci- 


plined multitude of the barbarians, not being 
able to ſtand the ſhock of regular troops, were 
ſoon repulſed, and driven to the banks of the 


river, where ſuch great numbers of them were 


flaughtered, that the river was ſtained with 
their blood. A few of them only eſcaped croſs 


the river, and got to a fortification, which 
they had made with carts ; whither they were 
cloſely purſued by the Roman legions, The 


wives of the Barbarians whom they had left 


wathin their camp, ſeeing their huſbands fly- 


ing before their purſuers, gnaſhed their teeth, 
ſhrieked horridly, and, arming themſelves 


with battle-axes, fell furiouſly both upon the 


Romans and their own people; and, entirely 


regardleſs of their own ſafety, ſeized upon 
their combatants ſwords, and endeavoured 
to ſnatch their bucklers from them. But as 


ſoon as their fury was abated, they offered 
; 0 


— — 
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to capitulate, provided their chaſtity ſhould 
not be violated. But this being denied to 
them, the unhappy women, filled with de- 
ſpair, firſt killed their children, and then all 
of them, being a great number, killed them 
ſelves. 

The Romans indeed defeated the Ambro- 
nes, but did not gain an entire victory, the 
Teutones ftill remaining in their camp, at a 
little diſtance from the river. But they 
continued quiet that night, and next day the 
Romans took the opportunity to fortify them - 
ſelves on the eminence, which their general 
had choſen at firſt, On the third day, the 
general of the Teutones drew his troops up 
in the plain, when Marius, having formed 
his infantry on the declivity of the hill, or- 
dered his cavalry to move down the hill, to 
attack the enemy, then feign to retreat, and 
ſo draw towards the eminence. The deceit 


| ſucceeded; for the T eutones, impatient to come 


to action, moved to the foot of the hill, in 
good order, and, notwithſtanding the diſad- 
vantage of the ground, begun the attack with 


great bravery, They firmly oppoſed them- 
ſelves againſt the darts of the Romans, and 


though obliged to climb the hill, in ſpite of 
4] oppoſition, cloſed with the legionaries, and 


| attacked them ſword in hand. Whilſt the 


Romans, who were on the upper ground, 


often tumbled them one over another with 


their bucklers only. 1 
Another 
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Another diſadvantage the Barbarians la- 
boured under, was the ſun's ſhining, with 
great ſtrength, full in their faces; yet they 
maintained the attack with ſuch intrepidity, 
that victory remained do.hiful till noon, 


when the conſul's ſtratagem begun to have 


its intended effect. For it ſeems Marius had, 
the night before, ſent a party of infantry 
under the command of Claudius Marcellus, 
and inſtead of cavalry, ordered the ſervants 
of the army to be mounted on the beaſts of 
burden, without ſaddles, to attend him, 
Theſe were ordered to lie in ambuſh in the 
hollow roads behind the enemy's camp, and 
in the heat of the action, to attack them. 
As ſoon as the T eutones ſaw this detachment 
advance to attack them in the rear, they loſt 
all their ſtrength and courage, and fled in 
much diſorder. For this detachment, though 
ſmall in itſelf, had the appearance of a large 
one, from the great number of ſervants, thus 
oddly mounted. 
ſurrounded, ſuſtained a great ſlaughter in their 
flight; and had their camp taken and plun- 
deied. 

Marius ſent intelligence of this victory to 
Rome, and the republic was fo elated with 
this ſucceſs, that they choſe Marius for the 
fifth time conſul. Marius generouſly refuſed 
the booty taken from the enemy, and dedicat- 
ed the whole to the Gods, except only what 


was neceſlary to adorn his triumph. All the 
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combuſtible things being heaped up in one 
pile, the conſul ſet fire to it with great ſo- 
jemnity. Marius received the news of his 
election, and leave for a triumph, without 
ſhowing the pleaſure it gave him, and ſaid, 
« ] accept the conſulate, as a new obligation 
upon me to conquer the Cimbri, as I have 
the Teutones. As for a triumph, I deſire it 
may not b2 mentioned till I have made my 
victory complete. The pomp of a triumph, 
will be very unreaſonable, ſo long as there 
ſhail remain any Barbarians in the nighbour- 
hood of Italy *.“ 

Manius Aquilius was choſen his colleague, 
in the room of Catulus, who was continued 
in the command of the army, with the title 
cf proconſul. As to the Cimbri, they being 
very numerous, Catulus was not able to {tand 
zoainſt them; he therefore, by the advice of 
dylla, who ſerved as his lieutenant, retired 
from before the enemy, and made two en- 
campments on the oppoſite banks of the Athe- 
ſis t. The Cimbri intending to attack the 
Romans, attempted to paſs the river, but it 
not being fordable, they pulled up great 
trees by the roots, and threw vaſt great ſtones 
into it, in hopes of filling it up, ſo as to ren- 
der it paſlable. The Romans were terrified, 
at their numbers and terrible appearance, to 
lo great a degree, that thoſe in the larger 
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16 The invaſion of Italy 
camp ſhamefully fled, notwithſtanding all 
that the proconſul could do to reſtrain them. 


Among others, were ſome Roman knights, 


who fled to Rome with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
One of them, ſon of Scaurus, prince of the 
ſenate, no ſooner arrived at Rome, than his 
father ſent him word never to come into his 
ſight. When the youth, who had been afraig 
of hazarding his life honourably, ignomini- 
ouſly killed himſelf. | 
But thoſe in the little camp behaved more 
nobly, and made a brave defence. L, Opi- 
mius accepted of a challenge from one of the 


Cimbri, whom he defeated in ſingle combat. 


However, all were not alike couragious. 
Five of the tribunes, who commanded the 
only legion they had, would have endea- 
voured .to force a way through the enemy, 
but the ſixth, leſs couragious, oppoſed their 
motion, as too hazardous. But Petreius, 
enraged at his cowardice, ſtabbed him, and 
being choſen to command the legion, gained 
an honourable capitulation, led his little party 
to a place of ſecurity, and afterwards marched 
to join the main army, on the banks of the 
Po, ; 

As to the Cimbri, they 


ſeem to have 


wanted ſenſe to take the advantage of their 
ſucceſs ; for inſtead of marching to Rome, 
then defenceleſs, and in a pannic, they waited 


for the arrival of the Teutones, of whole de- 
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feat they were ignorant, which gave the Ro- 


mans an opportunity to recal Marius from 


Gaul. The conſul been arrived, joined his 


forces to the army on the Po, and became 
chief commander. The Cimbri, at laſt weary 
of waiting for the Teutones, determined to 
attack the Romans. But that they might diſ- 
guiſe this, under the ſhow of juſtice, they 
irſt ſent to the Roman general, deſiring lands 
for themſelves and the Teutones in the coun- 
try where they were, or otherwiſe they 
ſhould make them ſenſible of the weight 
of their arms. To whom Marius, ſternly 
returned anſwer: * You aſk lands for your 
allies the Teutones; I have given them 
ſome already; their carcaſſes are now rotting 
in the fields by the Cenus, and their bones 
made uſe of for fences to the vineyards.” 
The Cimbrian deputies, enraged at this ſatiri- 
cal reply, threatened, that as ſoon as the 


Teutones were paſt the Alps, they would 


make him repent his inſults. « You need 
not then delay a moment, replied the conſul, 
they have already paſſed the Alps, you ſhall 
fee them immediately.” Then ſhowing them 
the chiefs of the Teutonic army in chains, 
“Pray ſalute your allies,” (aid he, to the 


deputies with a ſneer, “and make yourſelves 


ready to come and join them.” 


Theſe inſults ſo highly provoked the Cim- 


bri, that one of their kings, Boiorix, came 
in perſon to the Roman camp, and challenged 
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the conſul to fix the day and place of battle, 
This the Romans complied with, though 
they had ſcarce ever done ſo Lab Marius 
appointed the plain of Vercell:e, a ſpot not 
large enough to contain halt the Cimbri, and 
the third day aiter, for the time of engage- 
ment. Catulus's army amounted to twenty 
thouſand three hundred; that of the conſul's, 
to thirty-two thouſand ; in all, fifty-two 
thouſand three hundred. As to the Cimbri 
their infantry were ſo numerous as to cover 
thirty ſquare furlongs ; but their cavalry did 
not exceed fifteen thouſand. 

The conſul, who drew up the whole army, 
artfully contrived to prevent the proconſul 
from obtaining any glory from the engage- 
ment, by placing his troops in the centre, and 
his own in the two wings, projecting before 
the main body, and conſequently moſt expoſ- 
ed to the enemy, and there the moſt likely to 
reap the honour of the day. But an unfore- 
ſeen accident fruſtrated his policy ; for beiore 
the commencement of the action, the cavalry 
It of the Cimbri made a motion as if they de- 
1 ſigned to wheel about, and flank the Romans. 
1 Upon this the conſul advanced againſt them, 
I at 15 head of the two wings, upon which 
#{ the Cimbrian horſe retired, and drew the 
1 conſul after them. Whilſt he was at ſome 
diſtance from the body of the army, the legi- 
ons commanded by Catulus and Sylla, were 


furiouſly attacked by the enemy's N 
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The valour of the officers ſo animated the 


Roman ſoldiers, that they ſtood firmly againſt 


the attack, and when the vigour of their aſ- 


failants began to fail, briſkly charged them. 
The northern people, not uſed to the warmth 
of Italy, were much incommoded by the 
ſun, which ſhone hotly upon them, and 
weakened them ſo much with ſweating, that 
they feebly reſiſted, being ſcarce able to rails 
their arms to firike a blow, and were ſoon 
defeated. It was now their time to have 
fled, but their ſavage courage had prevented 
this reſource; for in order to keep their 
ranks the better, they had tied themſelves to 
one another with cords, faſtened to their 
belts; thus theſe miſerable wretches became 
an eaſy prey to their conquerors. 

And now Marius returning from the pur- 
ſuit of the cavalry, fell upon them, in this 
taint and languid condition, weakened by the 
heat of the day; and a bloody flauzhter en- 
ſued, and the {pot lately covered with living 
men, ſhowed nothing but dead bodies. The 
enemy's camp became the next object, and 
thither the Romans marched, and here, they 
met a new and more fierce enemy; the wives 


| of the Barbarians, who were intrenched in a 
| kind of camp, fortified with carts and wag- 
| gons. From hence they diſcharged darts and 
arrows indifferently at their own people, and 
the Romans. 


They then ſtrangled their 
children 


| 
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20 The invaſion of Italy 
children in their arms, and afterwards killed 
themſelves, moit of them by hanging them. 
ſelves on the trees; one woman was found 
hanging at a cart with her two children at 
her heels. For want ot trees and ſtakes 
many of the men tied {trings in running knots 
about their necks, and faſtened them to the 
tails of their horſes, and the horns and feet 
of their oxen, to ſtrangle themſelves; ſo 
great was the deſpair of theſe unhappy 
wretches. T'wo of their kings ſtabbed each 


other. Their chief commanders, Boiorix and 


Luig, died in battle, ſword in hand; two 


Others of their commanders were taken pri- 


ſoners, and ſixty thouſand of their men, who 
were loaded with irons, and ſold to the beſt 
bidder. 

An hundred and twenty thouſand of the 
Barbarians were killed in the field of battle; 
in ſhort, almoſt the whole nation of the Bar- 
barians were cut off; but as to the two ar- 
mies of the Romans, ſcarce three hundred 
men were miſſing. The ſpoils and enſigns 
taken after the battle were brought to the 
camp of Catulus ; which was a ſtrong proof 
that his men had principally gained the battle 
However, a diſpute ariſing between the ſoldi- 
ers of the two camps, it was referred to tht 
diciflion of the ambaſſadors from Parma, then 
in the army. Who examining the darts ot 
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had been killed, found them marked with the 
name of Catulus, who had the precaution to. 
imprint his name on the arms of his men the 


day before the engagement. A further cir- 


cumſtance was, that Marius's men had taken 
only two ſtandards from the enemy, but Sylia 
brought to the proconſul's camp thirty-one, 
with the brazen bull worſhipped by the 
Cimbri ; fo that there were ſufficient proofs 
to determine the diſpute in favour of Catulus, 
and the ambaſſadors did ſo. Yet at Rome, all 
the honour of the victory was given to Ma- 
rius, where he was called, the deliverer of his 
country, and even invoked as a God. How- 
ever, both Marius and Catulus had a triumph, 
and each built a temple, purſuant to their 
vows, in memory of their victory; the for- 
mer dedicated his to Virtue and Honour, the 


latter to the Fortune of this day. By theſe 


two late victories over the Teutones and 
Cimbri, Rome was delivered from her fears. 
As to the other wars of the Romans to be 
related in this work, they will appear under 


| the name of the principal directors of them. 
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CHAP. Ii 


The wars of Mithridates the Great, king 
of Pontus. 


ITHRIDATES VII. ſurnamed the 

Great, aſcended the throne of Pontus“ 
about the age of eleven, or thirteen, years, 
His future greatneſs is ſaid to have been tore- 
told by two comets +, one of which appeared 
at his birth, and the other the firſt year of his 
Teign. Theſe comets were ſeen for ſeventy 
days and nights together : their ſplendor was 


ſuch as to eclipſe the ſun, and raiſe in people's 


minds the dread of a final conflagration, 
They covered the fourth part of the heaven, 


and in riſing, or ſetting, took up the ſpace of 


four hours. 

His father having, by his will, appointed 
his mother a joint heir with him to the king- 
dom, and he wanting to get the whole power 
into his own bands, inhumanly put his own 
mother into priſon, where through hard 


| uſage, or, as ſome ſay, by poiſon, ſhe died. 
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Mithridates the Great, 23 


The cruelty that appeared in his temper, put 


thoſe who had the education of him, upon 


attempting to deſtroy him, but could never 


effect their deſign, as he was always upon 
his guard, and armed. They made him 
ride and perform his exerciſes upon a wild 
and unmanageable horſe, which he governed 
with ſuch fkill and dexterity, that his very 
enemies could not but admire and applaud 
him. They then attempted to poiſon him, 
but he being apprized of their treacherous 
deſigns, fortified himſelf with ſuch antidotes, 
and preſervatives, that when he attempted, in 
his old age, to potion himſelt, the moſt ex- 
quiſite poiſons rather nouriſhed, than deſtroy- 
ed the conſtitution of his body. He was the 
inventor of a well known medicine, called, 
from him, Mithridate. 

He travelled through the various kingdoms 
of the great continent, to obſerve the cuſtoms, 
laws, and manners, of the inhabitants, to learn 
their different languages, twenty-two of 
which he is ſaid to have acquired. He was 
three years a travelling, taking notice of the 
ſtrength of each country, eſpecially of their 
ſtrong holds and fortified towns ; for he was 
ſo ambitious as to form a deſign to make 
himſelf maſter of the empire of all Aſia. 

His firſt warlike attempt was upon Paph- 


lagonia, which he invaded, eaſily reduced, 
and divided with his friend and ally Nicome- 
des king of Bithynia, The Romans, who 


had 
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24 Tie wars of 
had declared this as a free country, ſent am- | 
baſſadors to him, to remonſtrate againſt this | 


invaſion, whom he anſwered but roughly, ; 
deſpiſing their threats, that followed. Hay- : 
ing procured the murder of the king of Cap- 4 


padocia, his friend Nicomedes invaded that 
country, and expelled the ſon of the late king, I , 
and married his widow, in hopes of ſecuring : 
the kingdom to himſelf, But this baſe action 
did not proſper, for this affording a plauſible 
pretence to Mithridates of falling upon Cap- WW (+ 
padocia, and weakening his ally and rival, 
he, therefore undertook the baniſhed king's 
cauſe, who was his nephew, expelled Nico- 
medes, and acquired a great reputation by 
reſtoring the young king to his throne, with- 
out being ſuſpected. of having procured the 
death of his father. 

But afterwards repenting that he had pre- 
ferred reputation and juſtice, to power and 
fame, he laid a icheme to quarrel with his 
nephew. To this end he preſſed the young 
monarch to recal the wretch who had aſſaſſinat- 
ed his father, which he reſenting, and Mithri- 
dates threatening to bring him back by force 
of arms, a quarrel enſued. And now Mithri- 
dates, with an army of about eighty thouſand 
foot, ten thouſand horſe, and ſix hundred 
chariots armed with icythes, entered Cappa- 
docia, thinking his nephew would be unable 
to oppoſe ſo great a force. But he was mit- 


taken ; for his nephew's army was * 
| 185 
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his; he therefore had recourſe to a baſe ſtra- 
tagem. He pretended to be defirous to ac- 
commodate matters, and therefore demanded 
à conference with the young monarch, to 
which he agreed; but when they were met 
together in the fight of both armies, Mithri- 
dates drew out a dagger which he had con- 
cealed in the plaits of his garments, and 
openly {tabbed the unſuſpecting king. The 
terror and conſternation which ſeized the 
Cappadocians, at the ſight of ſo treacherous 
an action, was ſo great, that they threw 
down their arms and became an eaſy prey. 
Thus he became poſſeſſed of the whole king- 
dom, which he reſigned to his fon, a child 
but eight years old, entruſting the care both 
of him and of the kinzdom to Gordius, who 


was the man he had employed to kill the fa- 


ther of the young king whom he himſelf had 
juſt aſſaſſinated. 

But the Cappadocians were too noble to 
ſubmit to an aſſaſſin, ſhook off the tyrannical 
yoke, and chote the brother of the late prince 
tor their king. 
ied him, and once more reduced Cappadocia 
under his power. The newly expelled king 
ſoon after died of grief“; and upon his death 
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In him was extin& the family of the Phar- 


naces, which had ruled over Cappadocia from the 
time of Cyrus the Great. 
Tb. C 


Nicomedes, 
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But Mithridates ſoon expel- 
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Nicomedes, jealous of the power of Mithti. 
Gates, ſuborned a youth of a comely and ma. 
jeſtic aſpect, to pats-himſelf upon the Romans 
for the ſon of Ariarathes, late king of Cappa- 
docia, and who was murdered by Gordius, 
but the deceit was diſcovered. For Mithri- 
dates ſent the aſſaſſin, Gordius, to Rome, to 
diſcloſe the impoſture, and aſſure them, that 
1 the child whom he had advanced to the 
1 throne, was the lawful fon of Ariarathes, 
| This unexpected, and extraordinary embaſſy, 
1 raiſed in the minds of the ſenators a ſtrong 
ki ſuſpicion of both kings, they therefore, ex- 
+} amining more cloſely into the affair, diſcover- 
" | ed the deceit, commanded Mithridates to quit 
1 Ae and Nicomedes Paphlagonia. 
£ "he'Romans now thought it high time to 
oppoſe the reſtleſs ambition of Mithridates. and 
the power he had obtained among the Aſiatic 
princes. They therefore ſent Sylla into Cap- 
padocia, in appearance, as an ambaſſador, 
but really to counter-act the meaſures of Mi- 
thridates. Sylla, though he had but a few 


1 men with him, attacked Gordius, defeated © 
. him, and placed one Ariobarzanes upon the jn 


throne of Cappadocia, As ſoen as the Ro- Ro 
man general had ſet out on his return home, I . 
Mithridates, who had beſore made no oppoli- 401 
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18! tion to the expulſion of his ſon, as if he had „i 
4 been wholly unconcerned in the affair, now t 
| induced Tigranes, king of Armenia, to fall up 


upon the new king of Cappadocia, who pen Fa 
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| Mitbridates the Great 27 
his approach fled to Rome. Tigranes, there- 


fore, withot loſing a man, got poſſeſſion of 


the kingdom, p'aced Ariarathes, fon to Mi- 
thridates, on the throne, and. put all things 
into their former order. The king of Bithy- 
nia dying at the ſame time, Mithridates in- 


| vaded the kingdom, drove out his natural 


ſon, called after his fa her, Nicomedes, whom 
the Romans had made king, and put his 
own brother Socrates, ſurnamed Chreſtus, cr 
the Thrifty, upon the throne. 


Nicomedes fled to Rome; where it was 


decreed by the ſenate, that he and Ariobar- 
zanes ſhould each be reſtored to their re- 
ſpective kingdoms. For this they ſent Ma- 
nius Aquilius, and Marcus Altinius, into 
[taly as legates; and there joined by ſome of 


the Roman, and the auxiliaries of the allied 


kings, Nicomedes was reinſtated in the 
kingdom“ of Bithynia, and Ariobarzanes in 
that of Cappaco:ia. = 

Both kings, at the inſtigation of the legates, 
made frequent inroads into the tetritories of 
Mithridates, and committed many hoſtilities 
in confidence of aſſiſtance, promiſed by the 
Romans in caſe they ſhould need it. But 
Mithridates, though he knew all this was 
done by order of the legates, to pick a quarrel 
with him, not thinking himſelf ſtrong enough 
to oppoſe their combined forces, quietly put 
up with the expulſion of his brother and ſon 
from their kingdoms. As to A: iobarzanes, 
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as De wars of 
he would not be perſuaded to inſult fo power. 
ful a neighbour as Mithridates; but Nico- 
medes, partly through perſuaſion, and partly 
through fear of the Romans, carried his hof. 
tilities into Pontus, and with fire and ſword 
laid waſte whole'provinces, without any op- 
poſition. Whilſt Mithridates, to juſtify in 
the eyes of the world the war which he had 
for a long time meditated againſt the Romans, 
ordered his lieutenants to forbear returnin 
any hoſtilities, till ſuch time as he had laid 
Vl his complaints before the legates ; which he 
| did without any ſucceſs. At laſt, he having 
I got together a large well-diſciplined army, 
1 8 || ſent His ſon Ariarathes into Cappadocia, who 
| put to flight the two armies of Ariobarzanes 
4 | and Altinius the Roman legate, and again 
Vi | took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. In the mean 
ö time, Nicomedes was making freſh incur- 
} fions into Pontus, Mithridates ſent ambaſ- 
4 ſadors to Rome to complain, againſt him; 
but they were haſtily diſmiſſed without any 
| fatisfaftion. _ | 

During this tranſaction, the legates got M 
| together what forces they could, and being t 
5 reinforced by Caſſius, governor of Aſia, march- . 
4 ed into the field, and there waited for inſtruc- 
| tions from Rome, in the mean time, dividing 

! their army into ſeveral ſmall bodies, encamp- 
WA. ing in different places; and two admirals, 
with a fleet of three hundred fail, lay at B- Y 8 
zantium, that the enemy might not enter the 
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Fuxine ſea. The three Roman generals had. 
each an army of forty thouſand men; to 
whoſe aſſiſtance Nicomedes brought an army 
of fifty thouſand foot, and fix; thouſand horſe. 

Mithridates, having perſuaded many of his 
neighbours. to aſſiſt him, aſſembled an army 
of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot, tity 
thouſand horſe, an hundred and thirty cha- 
riots armed with ye three hundred ſhips 
and one hundred gallies. As Nicomedes was 


marching to take poſſeſſion of an important 
poſt, he fell in with, a numerous part of the 
enemy, and a fierce battle enfued for four 
hours, in which each 


arty in their turns 
prevailed, both behaving with great outage 
and obſtinacy. The Bithynians were great ly 
ſuperior in number; but the armed chariots 
of the enemy mowing down with their ſeyches 
whole files at once, they were thrown. into 


diſorder, forced to fly, and leave their bag- 


gage, money and proviſions. to. their enemy. 
And the greater, part of the men, belong- 
Ing to Nicomedes, being killed in, battle, - 


with difficulty reached Paphlagohia,, and with 


the remains of his ſcattered army, marched 
to join Caſſius. 

Mithridates detached Neoptolemus, and 
Nemanes, an Armenian, with an army of 
forty thouſand foot, and four thouſand hoxſe, 
to All upon Aquilius, one of the Roman le- 
gates, who defended the paſſes leading into 

CY | Bichynia, 


. 


LIT, 
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Bithynia. Aquilius, upon their approach, 


drew up his forces in good order, but being 


clofely purſued, and harraſſed in his march by 
the enemy, he determined to hazard a battle; 
and did fo, but with very bad ſucceſs, tor 
ten thouſand of his men were killed in the 
engagement, and all the reſt entirely diſperſ- 
ed; except three hundred, who were taken 
priſoners. The legate himſelt, with only a 
few horſemen ſwam over the river Sanga- 
rius, and got ſafe to Pergamus. This double 


defeat intimidated the other Roman generals; 


that abandoning their poſts, they left Mithri- 
dates in the poſſeſſion of the field. The 
greater part of the Roman flect being diſperſ. 
ed, were either taken, or ſunn nk 

This opportunity was immediately improv- 
ed by Mithridates, who over- run the great- 


eſt part of Aſia, as far as Ionia, driving the 
Romans quite out of Aſia. As to the priſon- 
ers which he had taken in the two engage- 
ments, he- not only ſent them all home witll- 
out Tranſom, but furniſhed them with plenty 


of proviſions, and money. This gained him 


the affections of the people to fo great a de · 
gree, that he was received every where with 


the utmoſt joy, the people calling him their fa- 


ther, their. deliverer, their God, the great and 


fole lord of all Aſia; and all were ambitious 


to live under the mild government of ſo cle- 
ment a prince. From all parts ambaſſadors 
were ſent to him, to thoſe from Laodicea, on 


the 
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the Lycus, he promiſed his proteRion, upon 


condition they delivered up to him Q. Oppits | 


the Roman governor of Pamahylia, who had 
jetreated thither. "This they teadily accepted; 


and ſent Oppius to him in chains, ordering 


litors to walk before him with their faſces, in 


deriſion of the Roman pride and oſtentation. 


The ſight of a Roman general, and a procon- 
ſul, gave Michridates exceſſive joy, which was 
augmented by the delivery of Aquilius by the 
Leſbians; who revolting from the Romans, 
ſent him in fetters, with many other Romans 
of diſtinction. Mithridates treated him with 


great ſeverity,” as he had been the chief author 


and promoter of the war. He led him about 


with him witherſoever he went, either bound 


on an aſs, or on foot coupled to a common 
malefactor, forcing him to proclaim! with his 
own 2.outh, to the crouds flocking: to ſee 


him, I am Marius Aquilius the Roman lagate. 


At Pergamus, he caufed him to be publickly 
whipt, then put ta the rack; and laſtly, or- 
dered melted gold to be poured down his 
throat, thereby upbraiding the Romans in 
general with avarice, bribery and N 
tion; as well as him in pacticula c. 

After this, Mithridates being looked upon 


as invincible, all the free cities of Aſia, opened 


their gates to him. But as in theſe eities 
there were a great many Romans ſettled, he 
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32 The wars of 
and magiſtrates of the cities, where they re- 
ſided, to maſſacre all the Romans , men, 
women and children, on the thirtieth day "ii 
the date of his lettets, and to leave their bo- 
dies unburied in the open fields. Every ſlave 
who murdered his maſter was to receive his 
liberty, and one half of the debt was to be 
remitted to the debtor, who ſhould kill his 
creditor; whoever concealed any of the Italian 
race, upon any account whatever, was im- 
mediately to be put to death. _ 

When the dreadful day came, for the CxC- 
cution of theſe bloody orders, the gates of the 
cities were ſhut, all the outlets beſet with 
ſoldiers, and the king's orders were proclaim- 
ed, Horror, .grict and ſurpriſe, filled the 
hearts not only of the Romans, but alſo of 
the Aſtatics, ſeeing themſelves compelledeither 
to betray and barbarouſly murder their « ueſts, 
friends, and relations, or be murdered. them- 
ſelves. But as moſt of the Aſiatics mortally 
hated the Romans, and were animated by 
the' promiſe of an ample reward, the horrid 
ſentence was generally, and punctually, exe- 
cuted. At E pheſus, where Mithridates re- 
ſided, thoſe ea who fled into the temple 
of Diana, were dragged from the very ſtatue 


ud the Goddeſs and murdered. At Permage- 
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nia they diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon 
them, as they embraced the ſtatues in the 
temple of Eſculapius. At Adramyittum, in 
Myſia, many were murdered, in the water, 
whilſt they endeavoured, with their children 
at their backs, to ſwim over to the iſland of 
Leſbos. The Caunians, though lately deli- 
yered from the yoke of the Khodians, and 
reſtored to their ancient priveleges, were yet 
more . cruel than all the. reſt,  tormenting 
and butchering the innocent children in the, 
fight of their mothers, ſome of whom run 
diſtracted, whilſt others, dropt down dead 
with grief at thoſe. horrid ſpectacles. Of all 
the cities where this, horrid. maſlacze took 
place, the Trallians were the only people who, 
could not bring themſelyes to murder theſe: 
innocent people, but hired a . Paphlagonian- 
to kill the few Romans who were among 
them. He having ſhut them all up in the 
temple of Concord, firſt cut off their hands, 
25 they embraced the ſtatues of the Gods, and 
then hacked them to pieces. It is ſaid, there 
were a hundred and fifty thquſand Roman 
citizens maſſacred on this terrible day of 
laughter, though ſome ne no more 
than eighty thouſand. However, all the Ro- 
mans were not ſlain; for ſome ſaved them- , 
ſelves on the floating iſlands of Lydia, called 
Calaminæ, where they hid themſelves till 
they had an opportunity of eſcaping out of 
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34 | The wars 5 
Mithridates afterwards reduced : e 
iſlands in the Archipelago, and then ſteered 
his courſe to the iſland of Rhodes, where all 
the Romans who had eſcaped out of Afi, 
found an afylum, and, amongſt others, L. 


Caffius the proconſul. As ſoon as the Rbo- 


dians heard that Mithridates was at ſea, they 


equipped a fleet, and put their city in a poſture 


of defence, determined neither to deliver up 
the Romans, nor to admit the king. As he 


drew near, they ordered their admiral Dame- 


goras, an experienced ſeaman, to meet him, 
and, if poffible, draw him to a battle, know- 


ing that his fleet, tbough ſuperior in num- 


25 was but 1 manned. The 

king's fleet retired, making towards the coaſts 
of Lycia, as the Rhodians advanced towards 
him ; but Damogoras chafing them, fix of 
his ſhips came up with twenty-five of the 
king's, 2 * after a ſharp engagement, ſunk 
two, and put the reſt to flight. Though the 
king had never before ſeen : ſea fight, yer he 
behaved with extraordinary courage and in- 


trepidity; but one of the ſhips of his ſqua- 


dron falling foul of that which carried him, 


he was very near being taken priſoner. He 


ever after abhotred the ſea, and conceived an 
averſion for all the Chians, becauſe the pilot 
of that ſhip was a Chian. 

Vet unwilling, wholly to drop his attempt 
upon the N he reſolved to Attack it by 
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Mithrida'es.the Great. a" 
ſea, in the night, and ordered a ſambuca *, 
built on two gallies, to advance to the walls. 

He had been informed, that the wall of the 
city was but of a moderate height on the ſide 
of the temple of Jupiter Atabyrius, and re- 
ſolved to ſtorm it there Fo this end he 
embarked troops ſilently, furniſhed ſcaling- 
ladders, and ordered them to wait tilla ſignal 
was given them by a perſon hired for that 
purpoſe, from the top of the temple. In 
the mean time, the king himſelf made a falſe 
attack on the ſide of the port, with great 
ſhouts, which eauſed the beſieged to kindle 

many fires in the cĩty. Thoſe appointed to 
wait for the ſignal before they began, the 
attacx on the ſide of the temple, miſtaking 
theſe fires for it, were too haſty in the at · 

ge 2aigdo camagoms(h; 2ud, . : 
CT 3 nave TW qu. ame adn ar. 
* The ſambuca was invented by : Marcellus 

the Roman commander, at the ſiege of Syracuſe. 

At this ſiege he faſtened together, ſide ways, eight 
gallies of diffarent lengths, which made hut one 
ſqua- large body, and were rowed only by the gars of 
him, the outermoſt gallies. Theſe eigh t gallies, thus 

He - joined, ſerved only as a baſis for a,machine, 

which was raiſed up 1185 than the higheſt 

towers of the walls, and had at the top A, plat- 

Pilot form guarded with parapets in front, and on each 


* 


— 


fide. This machine was called a Janmbüch, from 
.empt its reſemblance to a muſical inſtrument of that 
* \ 12 A f? ' a 5 


it by name; not unlike a harp.” 
- C6 tempt, 
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tempt, and miſcarried, The next morning, 
early, the Rhodians made a vigorous ſally, 


ſunk with its own weight, after having done 


ſent parties which reduced the neighbouring 


fortunate. Upon the news of which, Mithri- 


ing, at the return of the Romans into Greece, 
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and drove the beſiegers off. The ſambuca 


ſome damage; when the king, diſheartened 
at theſe diſappointments, broke up the ſiege, 
after having loſt a great many men, and the 

beſt part of his navy*: - Z 
Aſter this, Mithridates retired to Perga- 
mus, intruſting the command of his armies 
to his generals. One. of them, Archelaus, 
was ſent into Greece, with a hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, where, by the means 
of a traitor, he got poſſem̃on of Athens; and 


caſtles, and the iſland of Delos; but the 
latter was ſoon recavered again by a Roman 
general, by ſurpriſe, _ But another of his 
generals who invaded Eubcea,. was very un- 


dates ſent out bis: ſon. Ariarathes, with a 

owerful army, who reduced Macedon and 
Thrace, driving the Romans every where be- 
fore him. The generals which he ſent into 
other quarters, were no leſs ſucceſsful, hav- 


twenty-five different nations which did him 
homage. And now Mithridates was, maſ⸗ 
ter not only of Aſia, but of all Greece, and 


* 
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* Appian in Michridat. : 
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all the adjacent iſlands as far as the Cyclades, 
except Rhodes. FE ig. 4598 

But at length the Romans, who had been 
buſied with inteſtine broils, found leiſure to 
think of this mighty conqueror, and their 
terrible and inveterate enemy; and Lueius 
Sylla, an approved commander, was ordered 
to fail into Greece, to check the high career 
of Archelaus, who had taken for Mithridates, 
the city of Athens. As ſoon as Sylla arrived 
there, Archelaus retired within the walls; 
but as the winter was coming on, Sylla did 
no more than cut off his communieation with 
Athens, by a deep trench, which he continu- 
ed from the mountains quite to the ſea; The 
city, by this means, for want of proviſions, 


fell into his hands. But Arioſto, who had 


before treacherouſly betrayed the city into the 
poſſeſſion of Ariarathes, and who was now at 
the head of the king's party, retired into the 
caſtle, with thoſe of his faction. Where 
they held out for a long time, but at laſt, for 
want of water, were obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion.” Arioſto, at the command of Sylla, 
was put to death; as were all thoſe who had 
bore any employment under Mithnidates, or 
had any ways acted contrary to the conſtitu- 
tions eſtabliſhed in Greece by the Romans, 
hen they conquered it. „ 

L. Lucullus, lieutenant to Sylla, was ſent 
by him to the iſland of Rhodes, with orders 
lor them to bring a fleet, as Sylla had * a. * 

| ; ew 
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few frigates with him. But as the king's 
fleet covered the ſeas, this was very hazard- 

ous. Yet Lucullus, ſuperior to fear, boldly 
ventured out with no more than ſix frigates, 

and ſailing to ſeveral different places got to- 
gether ſuch a ſupply of ſhips as enabled Sylla, 

on his return, to act offenſively, with the 
aſſiſtance of the fleet from Rhodes. As Ar- | 
chelaus was' now greatly ſtraitened, he ſent 
to Taxiles, who commanded in Thrace and a 
Macedonia, to come to his aſſiſtance; who 
having, as ſoon as poſſible, joined Archelaus, t 
they two, with a hundred and twenty thou- f 
ſand men, 'marched againſt Sylla. Whilt n 
he, apprifed of their meaſures marched alſo to t 
meet them; though his army amountgd but ty 
to fifteen hundred horſe, and fifteen thouſand ar 
foot. They met near Chæronea, when nei- 70 
ther ſhunning a battle, the Romans, ehcou- o 
raged by the example of their leader, and 
longing to revenge the maſſacre of their fel- 
low countrymen and citizens in Aſia; the 
engagement begun. + The. Romans fought 
with great bravery and got the day; the 
enemy loſing in the action, as it is ſaid, a 
hundred and ten thouſand men, and the Ro- 
mans but twelve 1; but perhaps we ſhall be 
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t So Sylla ſays in his commentaries. 
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nearer the truth if we deduct ſomething from 
the firſt number, and add to the latter. 

pylla having left theſe parts, received in- 
telligence, whilſt he was at the city of Melita, 
that the Bœotia was over-run with a power- 
ful army, commanded by Dorylaus, a great 
favourite with Mithridates. Sylla therefore 
returned into that country, and in two ſuc- 
ceflive battles, gained two ſignal victories ; 
and thus was. the war in Greece terminated. 
Dorylaus in the firſt engagement, loſt fifteen 
thouſand men, though one hiſtorian + ſays a 
far greater number; in the ſecond, the re- 
maining part of the army, conſiſting of ninety 
thouſand choice troops, were quite cut off, 
twenty thouſand were forced into a river, 
and periſhed; as great a number were ſur- 
rounded; in a marſh, and put to the ſword ; 
for the Romans, remembering how the ene- 
my had butchered their countrymen in Aſia, 
gave no quarter. The | marſhes. were dyed 
with blood; the courſe of the river ſtopt with 
dead bodies, and in the time of Plutarch 1 


who gives this account, near two hundred 


years after, there were found buried in the 
mud, a great many bows, helmets, coats of 
mail, and ſwords. Archelaus, who had join- 


ed Dorylaus a few days before the battle, 


| t In Sylla. 


+ Eutropius. 


* 


— , SIR 
with ten thouſand men, lay three days ſtript, 


and naked among the dead, till he found a | 
ſmall veſſel which carried him over into Eu- 
boa, where he got together what troops he 
could, but was never able to take the field 
gain. The province of Bœotia, Sylla gave r 
up to his ſoldiers to be plunderet. I 


fill more from the Romans. Mithridates 
therefore, in hopes to make them revolt, 
ordered his ſon, called alſo Mithridates, 


to join three of his beſt generals, and 
7 6 | 
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the great army they had to return into Aſia. 
But Fimbria diſtruſting his intention, march- 
ed out to meet the enemy, and offer them 
battle, before they entered the province. 
But as the king's army vaſtly exceeded in 
number the Romans, the latter ſuffered greatly 
in the engagement, yet held out till night 
parted them; when they withdrew to the 
oppoſite fade of the river, but a little way from 
25 field of battle. Here they intended to 
intrench themſelves; but in the interim a 
dreadful ſtorm arifing, ' Fimbria took the op- 
portunity to ford the river in the dead of the 
night, and ſurpriſed the enemy, and, as they 
lay in their tents, made ſuch a havock of 
them, that only the commanders and ſome 
few troops of horſe eſcaped. The king's fon, 
attended with a few! horſe got ſafe into Per- 
ramus; where his father reſided. But Fim- 
bria purſuing him night and day without in- 
termiſſion, entered Pergamus, and hearing 
that both father and ſon had fled from thence, 
a few hours before his arrival, he continued 
the purſuit, and would have taken the king 
himſelf priſoner; had he not thrown Hirnſelt 
with a body of horſe, into Pitane. 

However, Fimbria jmmedioely beſieged 
the place, blocking all the avenues, by 
which the king . make his eſcape by 
land; but Abel no ſhips do intercept his 
fight by ſea, he ſent a meiſenger to Lucullus, 

rho commanded the Roman navy in Aſia, 
intreat- 
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intreating him, as he regarded the welfare of 


The wars of 


his country, to make all poſſible haſte to Pi. 
tane, and aſſiſt him with his fleet in taking f 
one, who, of all the kings in the world, was q 
the moit cruel and implacable enemy of Rome, MW © 
But Lucullus ſuffering himſelf to be influenc- h 
ed by a party-grudge, rather than by the u 
good of the republic, would not ſtir out of 
the harbour, though he could eaſily have d 
done ſo, his fleet being near, and by that in 
means have cloied a war, Which ' afterwards w 
colt Rome much blood, and treaſure. Fim- ed 
bria being diſappointed of this aſſiſtance, yet {© 
continued the ſiege with the utmoſt ſpirit, in I 8 
hopes he ſhould take the city, before the king ob 
could be relieved by his fleet. But as art I fu 
and nature had contributed to ſtrengthen the I dat 
city, defended by a numerous garriſon, and hir 
animated by the preſende and example of the I aft 
king, the Romans could not approach the ver 
walls, before the king's flect arrived; which I dea 
was received with loud ſhouts of joy, and tio 
took the king on board, and, to the utter diſ-· ¶ peo 
grace of Lucullus, conveyed him to Mity- pre 
lene, without the leaſt oppoſition. Fimbtia I wel 
ſoon after his departure, took the city of Pi- cul; 
tane, by ſtorm, and reduced moſt of the 
cities of Aſia, and ſet large fines on ſuch as 
did not voluntarily ſurrender. 5 
Mithridates being thus preſſed by Fimbri 
in Aſia, and by Sylla in Greece, and his fler 
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entirely defeazed in two engagements by Lu- 
cullus, grew weary of the war, and there- 


fore propoſed an accommodation with Sylla, 


and ſome terms were propoſed by Archelaus 
on the part of the king, who afterwards had 
himſelf a conference with Sylla, when a peace 
was agreed . „ 
Mithridates, on his return into Pontus, re- 
duced thoſe nations which had revolted dur- 
ing the war, beginning with the Cholchi, 
who upon the approach of his army, offer- 
ed to ſubmit, provided he would appoint his 
ſon Michridates king over them, which being 
granted, they immediately returned to their 
obedience. From this the king entertained a 
ſuſpicion that his ſon's ambition was the foun- 
dation of their revolt. He therefore kept 
him ſome time bound in golden fetters, and 
afterwards, without conſidering his paſt emi- 
nent ſervices in the late war, put him to 
death. Afterwards making great prepara- 
tions by ſea and land, to reduce a warlike 
people called the Boſphori, or under that 
preience, the Romans were alarmed, as 
well as at his not having in other parti- 
culars conformed to the articles of peace 
agreed upon between them. This ſuſpicion 
was increaſed by the unexpected arrival of 
Archelaus, who dreading the king's diſplea- 
ſure, fled for refuge to Muræna, and aſſuring 
him that the preparations making, were not 
deſigned againſt the Boſphori, induced him 


to be aforehand, The troops being therefore 


5 haſtily 
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haſtily got together, he marched into Cap- 
padocia, deſigning to invade Pontus. 
1 M.ithridates hearing of theſe motions, 
Wil fent to remind him of the articles of peace 
'F$ concluded with Sylla, to which he was a 10 
conſenting party. But Muræna, who rather 
wiſhed for war than peace, that he might en- 
joy a triumph, denied any knowledge of th 
them. He then plundered and laid waſte the 
country, not ſparing even the temples, or trea- i c, 
ſures devoted to the Gods. He alſo carried he 
fire and fword into the frontiers of Pontus 
towards Cappadocia, and paſting the river 4, 
Halys, made himſclf maſter of four hundred I he 
_ villages belonging to the king. Upon this, 80 
Mithridates, unwilling to return hoſtilities, I . 
ſent his complaints to Roe: Callidius was 
ſent from the ſenate, to forbid Muræna from WW eg: 
moleſting a friend and ally of Rome; this he N ane 
faid to hem publickly, but is ſuppoſed pri- nd 
vately to have given him very contrary in- I an 
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garriſoned, he was forced to retire with lols, 
and Mithridates taking the field, appeared at 
the oppoſite bank of the river, and, in ſpite ol 
all the efforts of Muræna, paſſed the rivet, 
drove the Romans from their camp, and hav: 
ing killed many of them, they were oblige 
to ſave themſelves by retreating over tit 
mountains into Phrygia. This — in. 
; * 6k | uce 


1 ſtructions; for he continued his hoſtilities, 
| and even made an attempt upon Sinope, 
1 where the king himſelf reſided, and where his 
hl treaſures were kept. But the place being well 
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Muuithridates the Great. 4c 
Cap- I duced many cities again to fide with the king, 


who having expelled the Romans out of Cap- 
tions, padocia, made a great fire on the top of a 
peace hill, and offered to 'Zupiter the powerful inwar, 


was a Wl fiemn ſacrifices, atter the manner of his 


rather country. 

ht en- Sylla being created dictator, and having all 
age of the power in his hands, ſent Aulus Gabinius 
ſte the W to charge Murzna, in his name, to forbear all 
or trea- ¶ further hoſtilies againſt Mithridates, whom 
carried W he had honoured with the title of a friend 
Pontus I and ally with Rome. Muræna immediately 
e river Wl drew off his forces, and abandoned all the places 


1undred I he had taken, after the the departure of Sylla. 
on this, I Soon after, Muræna was recalled, and M. 
ſtilities, MW Thermus appointed prætor of Aſia, in his 
Jus was room, and Gabinius had it in commiſſion to 
fora eſtect a reconciliation between Mithridates 
this Ne 


© Wand Ariobarzanes, in which he ſucceeded ; 
fed pri- Wand Mithridates gave to the latter king, as 
trary in: an hoſtage, his own ſon, about four years 
oſtilities, N 01d, | 55 | 
 dinope, | Mithridates now reduced the Boſphori, and, 
where be attacked the Achæans, but with a great Joſs. 
eing wel te then returned to Pontus, and made great; 
with Joss ad warlike preparations to renew his attack. 
peared upon the Archæans : Sylla dying, be turned 
in ſpite o bis thoughts to the recovery of thoſe countries 
the rel chat he had given up to Sylla. And having 
perſuaded Tigranes, king of Armenia, and 
bis fon in-law, to invade Cappadocia, he. 
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to oppoſe him. 


Marius and Eumachus, two experienced ge- 


He was now but in the five and twentieth 
year of his age. 


46 De wars of 


| Himſelf, after performing ſolemn ſacrifices tg 


Jupiter and Neptune, entered Paphlagonia, 
with an army of a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men, trained up after the Roman diſci- 
pline, fixteen thouſand horſe, and a hundred 
Chariots armed with ſcythes. Paphlagonia 
readily ſubmitted to him, as did ſeveral other 
ſtates. Julius Cæſar *, who afterwards be- 
came fo famous in hiſtory, being now at 


Rhodes, ſtudying oratory, hearing of the 


king's officers proceedings, aſſembled what 
troops he could, and falling upon them, drove 
them out of Aſia. Lucullus the conſul was 
appointed by the ſenate to oppoſe Mithri- 
dates, whilſt he advanced with two numerous 
armies, and a flcet of four hundred ſhips of 
thirty oars, beſides a great many ſmaller veſ- 
ſels. One of theſe armies, commanded by 


Diophantus Matharus, had orders to march 


into Cappadocia, and, in caſe Lucullus at- 
tempted to penetrate into Pontus that way, 
Another army, conſiſting of 
a hundred 'and fifty thouſand foot, twelve 
thouſand horſe, and a hundred chariots armed 
with ſcythes, was commanded by Mithri- 
dates himſelf; and a third, commanded by 
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rerals, incamped in the neighbourhood of 
Heraclea, in Pontus. | 
Lucullus receiving intelligence of the king's 


fleet being out, ordered Cotta, the other 


conſul, to keep his fleet, which was inferior 


in number, within the harbour of Chalcedon, 


whilſt he advanced to engage the king by 
land. Cotta obeyed theſe orders as to the 
fleet, but at the ſame time, collecting what 
troops he could, reſolved to be before hand 
with him in fighting Mithridates, not doubr- 
ing of victory. But miſſed his aim, for the 
king marched to Chalcedon, which as ſoon 
a Cota knew, he ſent Rutilius his legate, 
with a conſiderable body to watch his mo- 
tions. As Rutilius was on his march, he 
met Marius and Eumachus, two of the king's 
generals, and an engagement enſued, in 
which he himſelf and moſt part of his army 
were ſlain, Other officers of diſtinction, ſent 
to oppoſe Mithridates, were alſo cut off. 
This tuccels ſo elated the king, that he or- 
dered his admiral to fail into the very harbour 
and ſet fire to the Roman fleet; this he did 
unoppoſed by Coita, or Nidus, his admiral, 
who kept cloſe within the walls of the town, 
and tamely ſaw, and ſuffered, the enemy to 
burn ſome of their ſhips, ſink others, and 
carry the reſt away, ſixty in number. The 
Romans on this occaſion ſuffered a very con- 
derable loſs, few of the mariners were —_—_ 
| an 
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"I Mt} and Cotta loſt in the land 4 four 
1 thouſand foot. 


1 The ſea and land were covered with the dead 
by badies dt the Romans; eight thouſand were 
1 ſlain in the ſea- engagement, and four thou- 
ſand five hundred taken priſoners; and five 
thouſand three hundred of the land forces, all 
Italians, being either killed or taken priſon- 
ers; whereas the loſs on the fide of Mithri- 
dates, was only ſeven hundred and thirty 
Ml n men. +17 ' 
ME |: Lucullus haſtened his march, moſt of the 
cdities of Aſia being ready to revolt; but when 
1 |F be came in ſight of the king's army, he was 
1 ſurpriſed at their great number, and thought 
| 


| 

it not prudent to hazard a battle, having only + 

with him thirty thouſand foot, and two thou- { 

| ſand five hundred horſe, But there were often ſ + 
WEI ſkirmiſhes between the Romans and the kings 
{i 8 | cavalry, much. to the m—_— of the for- t 
1 mer; which ſo animated the Romans, that  :x 
N Lucullus could ſcarce keep them from coming 


WT to general action. Mithridates, unwilling - 

do loſe the ſummer in waiting on Lucullus, £ *þ 

1 whom he found he could not bring to an it 
= 


't 1 action, marched ſilently away in the dead of 
3.01 the -night, and went:and beſteged Cizicum, 
WHT with his oh * 8 land, and four hun- 
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Mithridates the Great, _— 
dred ſhips by ſea. This place was of great 
conſequence to both parties, as it was the 
key of Aſia, and ſtrongly in the intereſt of 


Rome. However, Lucullus, early apprized 


of the king” 8 retreat, cloſely es him, 
fell upon his rear, killed ten Houten of his 
men, and took 'priſoners thirteen thouſand. 
He afterwards encamped on à riſing ground 
in ſight of the beſieged city, but Mithridates 
gave. 8 that Lucullus was at a great dif- 
tance, and that thoſe the Cyzicans ſaw, 
were ſupplies ſent him by Tigranes, which 
made them verv uneaſy.” At laſt, one of 


Lucullus's men ſwimming in che night thro 


the enemy's fleet, got into the city, bring- 
ing them a letter from Lucullus, acquainting 
them of his late victory, zud how near he 
was to their relief. Lucullus afterwards got 
poſſeſſion of a more advantageous ſituation, 
by which he cut off the enemy's communica- 
tion with the country, ſo that they could get 
no proviſions but by ſea; the Romans i in the 
mean time being well ſupplied. 13 
Mithridates being thus diſtreſſed, flo. 
led his efforts to From the city, battering 
4t day and night, with engines of a new in- 
vention. Among other engines, Nicome- 


des a Theſſalian, contrived one, called hele- 


pis, about one hundred cubits high. Upon 


this, a tower was planted, ſtored with all 


manner of machines,. for throwing ſtones of 


a vaſt faze; which ſo 8 the Walls, that 
* IV. | the 


E dt the Romans; eight thouſand were 


| dates, was only ſeven hundred and im 


he came in ſight of the king's army, he was 
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and Cotta loſt in the land . four 
thouſand foot. 
The ſea and land were covered wich the dead 
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ſlain in the ſea- engagement, and four thou- 
ſand five hundred taken priſoners; and five 
thouſand three hundred of the land forces, all 
Italians, being either killed or taken priſon- 
ers; whereas the loſs on the ſide of Mithri- 


a 


1 
a 


men. | 
8 haſtened his march, moſt of the 


cities of Aſia being ready to revolt; but when 


ſurpriſed at their great number, and thought 
it not prudent to hazard a battle, having only 
with him thirty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand five hundred horſe. But there were oſten 
ſkirmiſhes between the Romans and the king 
cavalry, much to the advantage of the for- 
mer; which ſo animated the Romans, that 
Lucullus could ſcarce keep them from coming 
to a general action. Mithridates, unwilling 
to loſe the ſummer in waiting on Lucullus 
whom he found he could not bring to 1 
action, marched ſilently away in the dead d 
the night, and went and beſieged Cizicum 
with bis whole army 5 land, and four hun 
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Michridäates the Great. wu 
dred ſhips by ſea. This place was of great 


conſequence to both parties, as it was the 
key of Aſia, and ſtrongly in the intereſt of 


Rome. However, Lucullus, early apprized 
of the king's retreat, cloſely purſued him, 
fell upon his rear, killed ten thouſand of his 


L. 


men, and took 'priſoners thirteen thouſand, 


He afterwards encamped on à riſing ground 


in ſight-of the beſieged city, but Mithridates 
gave out that Lucullus was at a 
tance, and that thoſe the Cyzicans ſaw, . 
were ſupplies ſent him by Tigranes, which _ 


great diſ- 


made them very uneaſy.” At laſt, one of 


Lucullus's\men ſwimming in the night thro” 
the enemy's fleet, got into the city,  bring- 


ing them a letter from Lucullus, acquainting 
them of his late victoty, and how near he 
was to their relief. Lucullus afterwards got 


poſſeſſion of a more advantageous ſituation, 


by which he cut off the enemy's communica- 


tion with the country, ſo that they could get 
no proviſions but by ſea; the Romans in the 


mean time being well ſupplied. - 


Mithridates being chus diſtreſſed, redou- 


'bled his efforts to reduce the city, battering 
it day and night, with engines of a new in- 

vention. Among other engines, Nicome- 
des a Theflalian, - contrived one, called hele- 
pis, about one hundred cubits high. Upon | 
this, a tower was planted, ſtored with all _ 
manner of machines, for throwing ſtones of 


a vaſt ſixe, which nn the walls, Fo 
_ the 
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the citizens were obliged to labour all night 


in repairing them. They could not long b 
have endured this great fatigue, but a ſudden 5 
B 


ſtorm of wind ariſing, the helepis was thrown 
down, and the machines planted on the tow- ll £' 
er, rendered unſerviceable ; which; proved a 1 * 
great relief to the city. And the king finding on 
he could not batter the walls, began to un- in 
dermine them, but without ſucceſs, and en 


he bimſelf had like to have been taken in I ha 
one of his mines, by the counter: mines of the 
the city. I be winter now was coming on, the 

"rj 


and the king's' "AY ſo diſtreſſed for provi- 
ſions, that many died of hunger, and the 
- ſurvivors were forced to feed on tbe dead 
bodies of their companions ;- this brought on 
a plague. As great numbers died daily, 
and no [likelihood appeared of taking the 
city, the king began to entertain thoughts 
of retreating, but this was not eaſy to be 
done, his ſhips had ſuffered a great deal from 
ſtorms, and the Romans had blocked up al 
the paſſes by lanc. Weh 
Beſides all this, Mithridates, as ſeveral au- 
thors + tell us, was greatly terrified by the 
following prodigy, related and believed by the 
Cyzicans, and the king's army. In the city, 
they uſed yearly to ſacrifice a black heifer to 
Proſerpine; but that year the town being 


Mos, 
_ 


I Plutarch, Appian and Julius Obſequens. - 
4 . - blocked 
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Mitbridates the Great. 
blocked up on all fides, one could not d 

they therefore made one of dough, and 
brought t it co the altar. They no ſooner be- 
gan the ſacrifice, but the true heifer, which 
vas deſigned for the feſtival, and was grazing 
on the other ſide of the gulf, threw herſeſt 
into the ſea, and ſwimming through the 
enemy's fleet, got ſafe to the mouth of the 
harbour; there ſhe dived under the chain 
that obſtructed the entry, and paſſing through 
the middle of the city, went ſtrait to Pro- 
ſerpine's temple, and preſented herſelf before 
the altar, where ſhe was facrificed. 

Ar laſt, Lucullus having ſent out a Wong 
detachment to beſiege a caſtle,” at. ſome diſ- 
tance, the king took the opportunity to ſend 
away, in the night, the beſt” part of his 
| horſe, with orders not, to Hall, till, out of 
the reach of the enemy. But Lucullus 
being aware of their .marchings; made! haſte 
back, and with ten. companies of foot, be- 
ſides all his horſe, followed them fo. cloſe, 
that, notwithſtanding the- exceſſive cold, and 
deep ſnow, in which many of bis men pe- 
riſhed, as they were paſſing the river Rhyn- 
dacus he overtook them. Here. Be atta ted 
them with great ſucceſs, took fix hundred 
horſe, with all the beaſts of burthen, fifteen - 
hundred of their men, and put almoſt all the 
reſt to the ſword, molt of their horſes having 
died on the road; however, a few mie late 
into Bithynia. | 
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= 1 5 and filver, which the enemy had de- 


. The wars , 8 
As Lucullus was returning back, he had 1 
the good luck to meet Ariſtopicus, the king's 
admital, whom he took priſoner, and ſeized 
a large ſum of money, which the admiral was 
going to * by ſea, to cotrupt the Ro- 
man army. this time, the royal army 
before Gy d doing greatly diminiſhed. and 
_ - weakened by the -plague, famine, and other 
daily loſſes, beſide bebe continually harraſſed 
by the beſieged," who made frequent ſallies, 
th king therefore reſolved upon breaking up 
the ſiege, and returning with part of - his 
forces 1 whilſt the other marched by 
Aland, Ed by Marius and Hermæus. 

1 * 8 taken this reſolution, the king 
-embarked in the dead of the night, ' whilſt his 
two generals marched off; by land, with 
thirty thouſand men, as quick as they could, 
to Lampſacus; but by then tbey got to the 
river Eſopus, which happened at that time 
to be unfordable, being greatly fwelled with 
rains, Lucullus overtook them. As ſoon as 
he got up with them, he fell briſkly upon 
them, and killed twenty thouſand men, nor 
would any of them have eſcaped, had not 
the Romans been too eager 40 gather up the 


ignedly ſcattered upon the road, that thi 
Keats might retard their march by ſtopping 
to pick them up. 
Lucullus now returned to Cyzicum, when 
the inhabitants received him with the n 
tran! 
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Mithridates 25 Great. 8 
tranſports af joy, and afterwards inſtituted 

nublic ſports, called Lucullea, in honour of 
him. According to thoſe hiſtorians®, the 

king loſt before Cyzicum, three hundred 
thouſand men; though Strabo ſays, his whole 
amy conſiſted only of one hundred and fifty: 
thouſand men; of which, according to Eu- 
tropius +, a hundred thouſand pefiſhed at the 
ſiege, - Lucullus marched from Cyzicum, a- 
long the coaſt of the Helleſpont, and, arriv- 
ing at Troas, fitted out his fleet, and put to 


ſea in chace of Marius, and two others f 


the King's generals, who were roving up and 
down ha ſea, with fifty ſhips, and ten thou- 
fand land forces on board. Thbeſe he came 
up with, near Lemnos, attacked them, took 
thirty of their ſhips, and put great part of the 
land forces on board, to the ſword. Fhe 
three generals got on ſhore and hid them 
ſelves in a cave; but were diſcovered the 
next day, dragged from thence, and brought 
0 Lucullus, who, after he had ſeverely up- 
braided Marius, for fighting againſt his eoun- 
try. ordered him to be put to death. Fhe 8 
other two generals he reſerved for his tri- 
umph, but one of them ſaved himſelf from 
chat diſgrace, by taking poiſon 
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from part to part with great ſucceſs, taking 


ties of the enemies motions, paſſed the rivallf the 
Lycus and meeting Lucullus in the cham cam 
pain country, offered him batile, which he had 
fitſt avoided, but ſoon after was drawn 
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and ſuſtained à great loſs; Pompeius, gen 


wWounded, and taken prifoner, and many ¶MLucu 
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54 Tbe wars ef | 
Lucullus afterwards marched up and down 


many places. But as he lay before Amiſus, 
Mithridates advancing to the neighbouring 


city of Cabirz, was there joined by forty 7 


tbouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, in 
Upon intelligence of this, Lucullus left two d 


legions to carry on the ſiege, under the com - ¶ dit 


mand of Murzna, the ſon of him of the ſame I hi- 
name, whom Sylla had appointed prætor of 


Aſia, and marched with the reſt of the army * 
i to meet the king. Mithridates had placed in 
the natrow paſſes, a conſiderable body of men 


to give notice, by fires, of the approach off cor 
Lucullus, and defend the ſtreights, till be the 
could come up with his whole army. Buff this 
Phenix, who. commanded this detachment and 
though of the blood royal, betrayed his truſi ma; 
and joined Lucullus. [he 
However, the king, apprized by, other pat very 


an engagement by the horſe, in which ti 
Romans were forced back to the mountain 


ral of the Roman horſe, was dangeroulWpienc 
ficers of diſtinction, were killed on the dpoſocia 
After this, Mithridates, for ſeveral days 10 his c 
| „ theenca 
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down ther, drew up his army in order of battle, but 
taking W Lucullus kept in the mountains, and would. 
miſus, W not march out. Mithridates therefore prepared 
ouring W to march to him, but Lucullus ala is, 
fotty i removed in the night time, and got to a riſ- 
horſe. WW ing ground near the city of Cabire. Mithri- 
eft two dates followed him, and encamped at a little 
e com · ¶ diſtance, but did not chooſe to attack him in 
ie ſame bi camp. o r naue 
ætor o During this, a party from the king's camp 
e army purſuing a deer, cſoſe by that of Lucullus, 
laced ini ome Roman ſoldiers running out, ſtopped 
of men the chace. A quarrel enſued, and. others 
oach ol coming to the aſſiſtance of their companions, 
till hl the Romans were forced to give way. Upon 
y. Buff this, Lucullus went out alone to meet them, 
chmentiſ and having ſtopped the foremoſt in the flight, 
is trul marched back with them againſt the enemy, 
_ whom he put to flight, and purſued to the 
very camp, fighting himſelf im the firſt rank 
the whole time. When returned to his. 
camp, he took away the arms of thoſe who _ 
had fled, and, according to cuſtom, com- 
manded them to dig a trench twelve feet 
wide, whilſt the reſt of the army ſtood loox- 
wennn aRdSy car Ie 
s, gene But now the Romans, in their turn, expe- 
1geroulienced the want of proviſions, which obliged 
many Lucullus to ſend large parties into Cappa- 
the po locia, to fetch ſupplies. On the frontiers of 
Jays togithis country, two of the king's generals were 
 theiicamped, to prevent the Romans having 
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any communication with it. Theſe ſufferet 
Adrianus, with a conſiderable body of foot, to 
enter Cappadocia, with a view of intercepting 
them, and their convoy, on their return; 
But imprudently attacking them in the moun- 
rains, inſtead of the plain country, they 
wanted room for their horſe to engage, 
and were entirely routedz and then in the 
plains, a bl ny attle enſued, the Romans 
being reinforced from the camp, and the king's 
men fighting with equal courage and reſolu- 
tion, till diſpirited by the flight of their gene- 
rals. As ſoon as Mithridates heard of this difs 
aſter, fearing Lucullus, on his return, would 
attack him, he determined to decamp. He 
immediately began to ſend away, privately, 
the moſt valuable goods, which as ſoon ag 
the ſoldiers knew, they were angry at not 
being acquainted; with this reſolution; began 
tet mutiny, plundered the ir baggage, and kily 
lad tizoſe- who eſeorted them. This done; 
che ſoldiers precipitately fled, and thoughthe 
Uing haſtened- to ſtop their flight, they paid 
80 ogard to him; and-he was · throœẽmn down 
in the croud, and had like to have been trod 
to death. Having thus loſt his army, he was 
obliged to fly into Armenia, to his ſon - in- 
law, Tigranes. His camp was taken and 
plundered by the Romans; nor had the king 
eſcaped, if the Romans had not neglected 
giving over their, purſuit of him, through too 
+ . if To, 0 . 200 LY : C7 v5 - great Pain; 
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Mithridates the Great. a 
red great an eagerneſs to get the treaſures he left 
to behind him! zune : 
| | Mithridates, in his fight, recolteliing" that 
bo bad left his ſiſters, wives, and coneubines, 
at Pharnacia, ſent an eunuch with orders to 
pit chem all to death, that they might not 
all into the enemies Hands; and this en- 
ence was accord?! oy ettecuted, 

After this, Lieu tas took ne ci 1 
Pontus; and Friarus entirely defeated the 
king's fleet, and took; 4 txt ” ſhips." 
— having atTength reduced All "ontus, 
and made ir a'provinte of the Roman empire,” 
md ſettled all Aſta with excellent laus, ſent 
Appius Claudius, his wife's brother, embaſ- 
ſidor into Atmenia, to demand of Tigranes 
the delivery” of Mithridates, or that he would, 
won a refufal, declare war againſt him. 
Tigranes had indeed granted him a protec- 
tion, but would on no account ſee him, as 
he had loſt his kingdom. He anſwered the 
embaſſadors, that though he was far from 
pproving of the king's conduct, yet he 
could not think of giving up one ſo nearly 
allied to him; and that the world would de- 
iſe him if he ſhould deliver up to puniſh- 
ment his father-in-law, through fear of an 
enemy. As ſoon as the embaffadors were 
gone, he, for the firſt time, ſent for Mithri- 
dates, when it was privately agreed between 
them two only, that Tig anes ſhould march 
dent the Romans, and that Mithridates 

D 5 ſhould 
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* communication with it. Theſe ſufferetl 
1 cianus, with a conſider able body of foot, to 
enter Cappadocia, with a view of intercepting 
them, and their convoy, on their return; 
But imprudently attacking them in the moun- 
8 tains, inſtead of the plain country, they 
wanted room for their horſe to engage, 
and were entirely routedz and then in the 
plains, a bloody battle enſued, the Romans 
being reinforced from the camp, and the king's 
men fighting with equal courage and reſoſu- 
tion, till diſpirited by the flight of theif gene- 
rals, As ſoon as Mithridates heard of this diſ. 
aſter, fearing Lugullus, on his return, would 
a attack him,, 8 determined to decamp. He 
1 immediately began to ſend- away, priwately, 
the molt valuable goods, which as; ſoon as 
the ſoldiers knew, they were angry at not 
being acquainted. with this reſolution, began 
ter mutiny, plundered the ir baggage, and gil 
led t oſe who eſeorted them. This done; 
the ſoldiers precipitately fled, and thoughthe 
Uing haſtened- to ſtop their flight, they paid 
no regard to him; and: he was, throw n down 
in the croud, and had hłe to have been trod 
to death. Having thus loſt his army, he was 
obliged to fly into Armenia, to his ſon-in- 
law, Tigranes. His camp was taken and 
plundered by the Romans; nor had the king 
eſcaped, if the Romans had not neglected 
giving over their, purſuit of him, through too 
Je ee 263 05757; e ee 
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Mitkiidates the Gret. 57 
red great an engerneſs to 1 the treaſures he left 
5 to behind him. 1 | 
| Mithridates, in his fight, recollefing" that | 
be had Left his ſiſters, wives, and concubines, 
at Pharnacia, ſent an eunuch with orders to 
pit chem all to death, that they might! not 
au into the enemies hands; and Oi, len- 
rice was according executed,” ©; 

After this, Lucullus took the e ities 01 : 
Pontus“; nd Trier us entirety defeated e 
king's fleet, and took; or fimy, 15 175 
Lucultus bwing at length reduced all "ontus, 
and made ir a'proyinte of the Roman empire, 
aid ſettled all Aſta With" excellent laus, ſen 

Appius Claudfus, his wife's brother, embaſ- | 
ador' unto Atmenia, to demand of Tigranes 
the delivery” of Mitbridates, or that he would, 
won a refuſal,” declare war agalnſt him. 
Tigranes had indeed granted him 2 protec- 
ton, but would on no account;fee him, as 
he had loſt his kingdom. He anſwered the 
embaſſadors, that though be was far from 5 
approving- of the King's conduct, yet he 
could not think of giving up one fo nearly 
allied to him; and that the world would de- 
pie him if he ſhoud deliver up to puniſh- 
ment his father-in-law, through fear of an 
enemy. As ſoon as the embaſſadors were 
gone, he, for the firſt time, ſent for Mithri- 
dates, when it was privately agreed between 
them two only, that Tig anes ſhould march 
ern the Romans, and that Mithridates 
D 5 ſhould | 
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ſhould, with ten thouſand horſe, return int 
Pontus, and, after levying what forces he 
could, reſoin Tigranes, before Lucullus, who 
was then beſieging Sinope, could enter Ar- 
menia. e e 24H e | 
But in the mean time, Sinope having ſur- 
rendered,” Eucullus. haſtily marched . againſt W | 
Tigranes, and, having drawn him to a-gene- þ 
ral engagement, entirely defeated his army, be- r 
fore he was joined by Mithridates, who heard o 
of his overthrow, as he was on his march to y 
him. A little after, he met Tigranes flying þ: 
with a ſmall retinue to ſhelter himſelf in ſome M at 
remote parts of his kingdom. But Mithri- W 
dates perſuaded him to raijſe new forces, not w. 
doubting bu: another campaign would repair 
all the former loſſes, if he would leave to him 
the whole management of the war. Tigra- 
nes, thinking him more capable of conduQ- 
ing a war againſt the Romans, than himſelf, 
conſented; raiſed new reeruits, whom Mi- 
thridates trained up after the Roman diſci- 
pline, during the winter, and in the beginning 

| of ſpring, marched into Pontus, recovered 
many important places, and, in a pitched 
battle, defeated Fabius, the governor of that 
province; but was himielf aſterwards defeated 

by Triarius. e ra boi: | 

The next winter, Mithridates raiſed more 
new forces, and receiving conliderable ſup- 
_ plies-from Tigranes, marched into the field 
early in the ſpring, and proffered the a 
5 | wo 
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Mithridates the Great. 59 
who were encamped near Gaziurſa, battle; 
but Triarius and Sornatius, who had the joint 
command, refuſed to engage; but the men 
declaring _ would march away, if not led 
to battle, Triarius was forced to draw them 
up, though the king's army was three times 
larger; but a violent ſtorm preſently obliged 
both armies to return into their tents. Iria- 
rius having the ſame day received intelligence 
of the approach of Lucullus, and fearing he 
would get the victory from him, reſolved to 
hazard a battle the next moi ning. As the 
attack was haſty and unexpected, the king 
could only get a few of his troops together, 
with which he oppoſed the aſſailants, till the 


reſt of his army came up, when they attack- 


ed the enemy with ſuch fury, that the Ro- 
man foot gave way, and was driven into a2 
moraſs, | where they were ſurrounded, and 
great numbers of them cut to pieces. Their 
horſe alſo were pit to flight, and purſued 
with great ſlaughter, till a in centurion, 
though in the king's ſervice, pitying his 
countrymen; attempted to kill him. But the 
king's life was ſaved: by his breaſt- plate; but 
as he received a deep wound in his thigh, he 
was obliged to drop the purſuit, and the re- 
treat was ſounded, which being unexpected, 
occaſioned a great confuſion in the army. 
The centurion was immediately cut to pieces; 
in the mean time, the Roman horſe getting 
the ſtart” of the enemy, made their eſcape. _ 
D 6 1 


Fi 60 e wars of 
The Romans had ſeven thouſand men killed 
in the battle, among whom were one hun- 
dred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four 
tribunes ; being the greateſt number of offi. 
cers the Romans ever bit in one engagement 
till that day. 2 
Mithridates being cured of his wound, to 
prevent the ſame kind of aecident, ordered 
al] the Romans in his army to be aſſembled 
together, as if for ſome expedition, and then 
to ret re into their tents; whither he ordered 
them to be followed, and every one maſſa- 
cred. Vet the king, though greatly elevated 
with his ſucceſs, would not attack Lucullus, 
but haſtened into Armenia Minor, and en- 
camped on a hill near Talura, waiting for 
Tigranes, who was coming to join him with 
a ſtrong army. In the mean time, Lucullus 
parſued - him, paſſing over the dead bodies 
which had fallen in the late engagement, 
not ſtaying to inter them, which diſguſted 
his ſoldiers, who became at laſt mutinous, 
and refuſing to obey him, he was forced to lie 
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5 inactive the whole ſummer; and complaints 
bf being ſent to Rome againſt him, he was re- 
bh called, and Pompey appointed in his room “. 
b As ſoon as Pompey took the command 
il upon him, he ſent propoſals of peace to Mi- 
|” thridates, which being reje ted, he marched 
0 againſt the king, and beſieged him in his 
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Mithridates the Great. 6r 
camp; This fiege having laſted; near fifty 
days, the king's army was reduced to very 
great traits for want of proviſions, and force. 
ed to feed on their dead harſes; : Upon this 
the king determined at all events, to force 
his way through the enemy's fortiſications; 
and accordingly, having put to the ſword all 
thoſe who were fick or diſabled, that they: 
night not. fall int the enemies hands, he, in 
the dead of the night, attacked the Roman 
guards, over- powered them with: his num 
bers, — ſafe into the open fields, and 
marched all night towards Armenia Minor, 
where Tigranes expected him. 
The next morning, Pompey purſued him, 
vhen he overtook him, finding him advan- 
tageoutly encamped on a hill; he then pri- 
rately removed in the night, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf. of all the eminences and paſfes.thro® - 
which he knew the king mult ha. Mithri- 
dates ſuppoſing Lucullus was eturned to his 
former camp, continued his march, and about 
evening, entered a narrow valley, ſurrounded? 
on all ſides by ſteep hills; on whick the Ro- 
mans were concealed. Pompey would have 
deferred the engagement till next morning, 
but was intreated by his officers to male the 
attack that night. They thereſore agreed in 
the dead of the night to uſe this ſignal, that 
all the trumpets: ſhould at once ſound; the 
charge, followed by an univerſal ſhout of the- 


whole 
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whole army, and that the ſoldiers ſhould 
make as great a noiſe, as they could; by 
ſteiking their ſpears againſt the braſs veſſels 
uſed in the camp. At this ſudden and unex- 
pected noiſe, © which was ecchoed by the 
mountains, the king's army imagined at firſt, 
that the Gods themſelves were come down 
from heaven to deſtroy them. But they 
ſoon found what kind of enemies they had to 
deal with, for the Romans charged them on 
all ſides with ſhowers f ſtones, and arrows, 
from the tops of he hills, upon this they be- 
took themſelves to à precipitate flight; but 
finding all the paſſes beſet with ſtrong bodies 
of horſe and foot, they were forced to fly 
back into the valley. Here, for many hours 
they were expoſed to the enemy's ſhot, un- 
able, in their conf ſion, to attack the Ro- 
mans, or eben defend themſelves. When 
the moon aroſe, and gave ſome light, they 
endeavoured to make a reſiſtance, but the 
place was ſo narrow that they had not room 
to draw their ſwords, nor indeed time to 
draw themſelves up, before the Romans came 
running down from the hills upon them. As 
the Romans advanced, the moon ſhining on 
their backs, and, becauſe ſhe was then in 
her wane, making their ſhadows appett 
mighty long, the enemy thereby judging of 
their nearneſs, diſcharged their darts againſt 
their ſhadows, and gave the Romans an op- 
” , EO portunny 
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ſhould portunity of attacking them unarmed #.. The 
d; by loſs of the king on this occaſion, was, ae 
veſſels MW cording to Appian, ten thouſand, others fay, 

uner- ſorty thouſand ; whilſt the Romans. loft but 

V theo tn centurions, and between .gwenty, and 

at firſt, MW thirty private men. 

> down However, the king with eight hundred 

t they horſe, forced himſelt a paſſage. through the 
had to Roman a my, but was afterwards abandoned 
em on by all the reſt, and becauſe they were cloſely 
rrows, Wl purſued by the enemy, he travelled all night, 

zey be- attend d by his wife, his daughter, and an 
t; but I officer. Very early the next morning, he 
bodies met a body of mercenary horſe, and three 

to fly I thouſand foot, who were, marching to, join 
hours bim. Theſe eſcorted him to the caltle of Si- 

t, un- noria, fituated on the borders of the two Ar- 
he Ro- menia's. Out of his great treaſures which he 
When had lodged there, he liberally rewarded thoſe. 

t, they who had attended him in his flight, and then 

zut- the retired into Armenia, taking with him fix 
ime to He then ſent ambaſſadors. to Tigranes, to 

1s came ſi inform him of his arrival, but as he was 

m. As then making a ſeparate. peace with, the Ro- 
ring on mans, he put his embaſſadors into irons; up- 
then inf on this, Mithridates directing his courſe to 
appert Colebis, which was ſubject to him, and not as 
ging ol then attacked by the Romans, and paſſing the 
againſt . 474 8 eee 22 185 8 2 

an op- eee e, 

tunit * Florus I, iii. 
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6 The wars of 
[  fafe intu his own 3 He 
8 Mike into the moſt remote parts 
of Sc 2 Pompey Pres him, and made 
feveraF conqueſts in his 1 oh 
” Mithridates' having lain a wont time hid 
Feythia, at Jaſt returned privatety inte Pon- 
tus, and apain appeared at the head of a 
conſiderable , army. He advanced firft ta 
the caſtſe Symphori, and underſtanding that that 
Strutonix had delivered it up to Pompey, on 
condition, he would fave the liſe of her ſon; 
in caſe he ſhould take hint priſoner, the king 
Immediately cauſed the Toth; he being then 
in his army, to be put to death, and his body 
Feft unburied. Strutbnix bebeld from the 
Walls, this cruel and unnatural murder, for 
ne was her fen by Mithridates, whom he had 
alſo faithfully: ferved. The king ſent ambaf- 
ſadors, to treat of a peace with Pompey, but 
he nſiftivg that the king ſhould' come in per- 
fon, | as Trgranes had done, the king confi- 
dered this demand as.. an 'indignity* offered 
Shin and thereſore prepared for war. 
Being now in a condition to act upon thi 
offenſive; he proceeded to take feverat places; 
many of his ſubjects rebelling, and his ſoldi- 
ers not behaving obediently, he ſent his 
daughters to invite the Scythian princes to 
afffſt him; to come to his relief, and to marry 
thoſe who complied. His daughters were 
attended by embaſfadors; but theie being 
. and hatefub to the foldiers on that 
account, 
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| Mithrjdates the Ereat, . 65 
He Bl count, they murdered them on the road, 
rts nd delivered up the princeſſes into! the hands! 
de ef the Romans. Though | Mithridates was 
dus deprived of his children betrayed by his 
in my, and generally forſaken, yer he could 
on- gt think of embracing even the honourable 
f a oonditions of peace oftered him by Pompey. 
ta le fil exerted his utmoſt, to ſtir up the 
hat WW princes: of Aſia againſt the ——— 
on 10 the Par hians; but unſucceſsfully, theß 
on, alb afraid of Pompey. He then ſent ta 


ing ropean Gauls, hearing” they were ate 


hen & — the Romans, purpòſing' to follow 
ody limſelf, join the Gauls, and. then to paſs the 
the Alps and invade: Italy. Phis was e ſeboner 
for {Winown to his men; than they mutied; at 
hat Whit, his favourite ſon Pharnaces, hom he 
had appointed to ſucceed him, revolted; ad 
vas declared king by the army. Mithridates 
irſt endeavbured to appeaſe the tumule among 

lis men; but in Nn; he then endeavoured 
0 move the compaſſion of his ſon, hut to ag 
inle purpoſe, © He then withdrew into the 
patments” of» his wivex and concubiries,; firft 
ok poiſon himelf, and then prefente&ir' to 
4 and to his two favourite daughters 
he poiſon immediately deſtroyed the wo-- 
en, but as he had uſed himſelf, from his 
outh, to poiſonous potions, it operated but 
lowly on him, he therefore, left he ſhould 
all into the power of the rebels, had reeourſo 
8 his is ford. But a8 he” — 
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66 De wars / 
the poiſon he had taken, the wound did not 
prove mortal. In the mean time, the rebels 
ſtormed the city of Panticapæum, in the Cim- 
merian Boſphorus, broke into the ho ſe where 
he was, and found the king wallowing in 
his blood, but alive, and in his ſenſes, which 
dis ſon Pharnaces hearing, ſent Phyſicians to not 
dreſs his wounds, intending to deliver him for! 
up to the Romans, to make his court to but « 
Pompey:' But a Gaul who entered the room raiſe 
to ſeek for booty, ſeeing him forſaken by alli new: 
4 bis friends, and ſtruggling with the pangs of an u 
death on the bare ground, compaſſionated A 
8 his great diſtreſs, and with his ſword put au for 
end to his miſerable life, at his on requeſt, 
and prevented all future inſults that might 
' have been offered to him. Mithridates died 
in the ſixtieth year of his reign to the inex- 
preffible- joy of the Romans. His body w: 
given to Pompey, who honoured it with 
- pompous; funeral among his royal predeceſ 
ſors at Pontus. 5741 | 
Tully reckons Mithridates the greatel 
king after Alexander, that ever ſwayed 
ſcepter. He conquered twenty-four nations 
and could talk all their various languag 
According to Pliny, he not only invente 
the Mithridate, but other medicines, havin 
extraordinary ſkill in phyſic. But nothin 
can give us a greater idea of this prince, that 
the exceſſive joy, even like madneſs, that ti 
Romans manifeſted at his death; 1 
BY | andi 
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- Mithridates the Great. 67 
ſtanding their many victories over him, and 
the low ebb to which he was reduced, his 
yery name ſeemed to be a terror to them, as 
long as he lived. Pompey, when he receiy- 
ed the news of his death, was ſo impatient-' 
to impart it to the  ſoldiery, that he could 
not even wait till a mount of. turf was raiſed 
for him to ſpeak from, as was uſual in camp, 
but ordered a mount of ſaddles. to be inſtantly 
raſed, from whence he declared the joyful 
news, which was received by.the army with 
an univerſal ſnout. e074) bus,” that 
At Rome, the ſenators teſtiſted their joy 
for this good news, by appainting twelve 
days to return: thanks! to the Gods, at the 
propoſal of Cicero, then conſul, for their de- 
liverance from fuch an inſulting, and pow- 
erful, enemy. The ſenate alſo enacted a 
law, whereby Pompey, for his great ſervice 
in the war againſt Michridates, was to wear 
a crown of laureb with the triumphal-gown 
at the Circenſian ſports, and at the ſcenical 


plays. As to Pharnaces, the ſon of Mithri- 
dates, Pompey, as he had ſubmitted himſelf 
to the Romans, ſettled upon 
dom of Boſphorus; thus ended thi 
war. 1 
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QMP EY tbe ſen ef Cn, Pompeius 

. Strabo *, was born at Rome r, n be 
| 4 


lame year that the famous! Cite re was born 


in the territory of Aupinum; @ city of the 
Volci, and f ' years: befare Julius Cæſar. 
under | 
proconſukhbis: father, when he ſayed' him: from 
being aſſaſſinated; but he was ſoon after killed 


by lightning, whilſt wicht hel army», Ash 


cked man, capable of the great 


oft erĩmes, and had aſſanſſiated a conſub be- 


ſpre the altar, the people! looking: upon bis 
daath as a puniſument upon him from. hea- 


den, dragged: his hady with an iron hook 
through ah the firects: of the city, and: then 
tuen it intolehte Tiber; ; ?: 
- During the diviſions that reigned at Rome 
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be marched towards Campania to Join, Sylla. 


dap ed «wy 
dut three and twenty; years old, prompted by 
he daily advantages that Sylla gained over | 
the generals of the adverſe party, declared for 
him. He aſſembled troops in Picenum, where 
his family had a great many friends and elients, 
and taking upon him of his own authority, 
the title of general, obliged moſt of the 
towns of Picenum to declare for Sylla. His 
army, though ſmall at firſt, increaſed fo faſt, 
that in a little time he had men enough to 
form three legions; and with theſe; having 
appointed them their tribunes and centurions, 


His march, which was ſignalized by the fl 
reduftion of many cities, drew upon hin 
three generals, who commanded armies in Aj 
that neighbourhood, under the conſuls, who 
agreed to · obſtruct his mareh,*by itracking 
him in different places. Brutus oppoſed firſt, 
with a confiderable army, conſiſting chiefly of ß 
Gauliſh horſe. But Pompey, at the head of 1 
his own cavalry, defeated that of the Gauls, i 
after having killed with his own hand, the 
Gaul who commanded them. He then at- 
tacked the infantry, cut moſt of them in 
pieces, and forced them to à diſorderly flight z - 
his ſucceſs, which was owing chiefly to his 
bravery, fo diſpirited the other two generals, 
that they quitted the field, and left the coun- 
try open to him. But Pompey had not ad- 
vanced far before he was met by the conſul 

e Scipio, 
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but three and twenty- years old, prompted by 
the daily advantages that Sylla gained over 
the generals ofithe adverſe party, declared for 
bim. He aſſembled troops in Picenum] where 
his family had a great many friends and elients, 
and taking upon him of his own authority, 
ths title of general, "obliged molt of the 
towns of Picenum to declare for Sylla. His 
army, though ſmall at firſt, increaſed fo faſt, 
that in a little time he had men enough to 
form three legions; and with theſe, having 
appointed them their tribunes and centurions, 
de marched towards Campania to jein, Sylla. 
His march, which was ſignalized by the 
reduction of many cities, drew upon him 
three generals, who commanded armies in 
that neighbourhood, under the conſuls, who 
agreed to · obſtruct his mareh, by utraching 
him in different places. Brutus oppoſed firſt, 
with a conſiderable army, conſiſting chiefly o 
Gauliſh horſe, But Pompey, at the head of 
his own cavalry, defeated that of the Gauls, 
after having killed with his 'own:chand; the 
Gaul who commanded them. He then at- 
tacked the infantry, cut moſt of them in 
pieces, and forced them to a diſorde flight; 
his ſucceſs, which was owing chiefly to his 
bravery, fo diſpirited the other two generals, 
that they quitted the field, and left the coun- 
try open to him. But Pompey had not ad- 
vanced far before he was met by the conſul 
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uw Scipio, with a new army; but as ſoon as the 


infantry came in ſight of each other, the con- 
ſul's troops deſerted. to Pompey, and Scipio . 
wy . was obliged: to a ſhameful' retreat. ane 
wy The name of Pompey being now become W end 
| formidable to the adverieparty, Pap! rius Carbo, Nhe 
#| who was then in Gaul, marched with a party ¶ pey 
1 of horſe to prevent his joining Sylla. But Pome W wc 
| pey having bravely repulſed his horſe as ſoon ¶ wh 
as they reached the river AÆſis, which divides I favec 
N Picenum and Umbria, continued his march, W was 
WO and at laſt got to Sylla's camp, where he wa 
moſt friendly and honourably received, Sylla, 
delighted with his rehearſal of his exploits, 

- thougb- he had not yet à ſeat in the ſe- 

nate, honsured him with the title of impe- 
ww rator*, which the legionaries ſeldom beſtowed 
wy on their braveſt generals. The Roman {- 
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4 nate ſoon after declared Pompey and othersMiered ; 
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© In the times of the republic of Rome, the 2 
* title of Znperator, was only an occaſional mari 

1 of honout which the armies ſometimes beſtowe 

þ on their general in their acelam ations, and which 


A Kgnalized themſelres by important victories: þ 
under the Cæſars it became a title of ſovereignij 
Lypfius ſays, (in Tacit. annal. iii. n. 174) butt 
title of Imperator, when given to a prince, wi 
placed before his name; but put after the nam 
of generals, to whom it was only a tranſi 
name of honour. | 


| 
we ſenate confirmed-in favour of thoſe who hat 
| yi 
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, ns continued his attackuhane'to Sylls, 
and was very ſucceſsful, but the war bein 
ended in theſe parts, and Sylla maſter of Rome, 
where he behaved with great tyranny, Pom- 
pey marched into Sicily, and ſubdued it, 
where he ungratefully put Carbo to death, 
who had been a friend to his father, and bad 
faved his eſtate from confiſcation, when he 
was convicted of having embezzled the pub- 
lick money; but in other reſpects he behaved 
with ſo much clemency as to gain the affec- 
tions of the Sicilians. 


petual dictator, and the Marian faction (ſo 
called from Marius, who was at the head of 
it) beginning to revive in Africa, Sylla or- 


made every thing quiet, and haſten into Afri- 
i, He therefore embarked five legions, and, 
ding i in the African province, immediately 


oe marched againſt the enemy, who were com- 
eſtoy anded by Domitius, nephew to the great 
nd Which arius. As ſoon as the two armies were drawn 
Who haWp in order of battle, a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
ries: büſrhen Domitius, thinking that Pompey would 
yereignt at attack him; ſounded a retreat j but whilſt 

4) bus ys were diſorderly retreating to their 
rince, Vamp, Pompey tcok the opportunity to at- 
wt «ck them, when an obſtinate engagement 
ö 


VI 


vho had Joined Sylla, enemics to their coun- 


Soon after this, Sylla being dla; per- | 


tered Pompey to quit Sicily, where he had 


Med, which laſted * 2 of the day, 
and 
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nortification, at an election for conſiils, to 
ſee Pompey oppoſe him, in favour of his own 
fiend Emilius Lepidus, in oppoſition to his; 
ind ſucceed. But Lepidus afterwards, at the 
head of an army, endeavouring to force him+ 
elf a ſecond time into the conſulſhip, Ca- 
tulus and Pompey oppoſed and defeated him. 

. Sertorius, during the inteſtine wars be- 
tween Sylla and Marius, having been pro- 
ſeribed, retired into Spain, and thence 
made a deſcent into Africa, here he de: 
feated ſucceſſi vel two generals, whom Sylla = 
had ſent againſt him. He was ſoon after in- 
rited into Luſitania, ne he was choſen 
general; and, aſter having gained ſeveral 
advantages over the Romans, formed that 
province- into à commonwealth, and 7 ; 
lized, and: diſciplined, its inhabitants. 
time after, Sertorius having recchied 5 | 
talents, and forty ſhips completely manned, 
from. Mithridates — of Pontus, Pompey 
the Great was appointed to ſail into Span 
to ſuppreſs his overgrown: power. 
GSertorius therefore, with a very Wander- | 
able army, took the field, to ſtop the progreſs 
of Pompey, whoſe' great fame, founded on 
many glorious: |Exploits,' was likely to injure 
him much. Upon Pompey's, arrival, ſereral 
eities Which had Ai then contin ued faithful to 
dertorius, ſesmed inclined to admit Pompey. 
'Sertorius therefore, to prevent their revolt by 
ſome ſignal action, and to _ theypyrdof 
3 Wt bi 4161 ow 
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how little Pompey could do to protect them 
againſt his great force, entered the province | 
of Hither Spain, which was moſt devoted to 
the republic of Rome, and laid ſiege to a 
ſtrong city on the banks of the Turia, then 
called Lauron, now Liria. Pompey, think- 
ing he was able to raiſe the ſiege, marchied 
quite up to the enemies lines, and concluding 
he had incloſed them between his own army 
and the ſea, found means to ſend a meſſenger 
into the place, to inform the garriſon that he 
had beſieged the beſiegers, and that the latter 
would ſoon be forced to a ſhameful retreat. 
When Sertorius: heard of this, he ſmiling, 
ſaid to his officers: I will teach Sylla's diſ. 
ciple,” as he in diriſion called him, “ that 
it is the duty of a general to look as well be- 
'hind him, as before him,“ And immediately 
ſent ordert to 2 detachment of. ſix thouſand 
men, who lay conceafed among the moun- 
tains, to draw near to Pompey, and attack 
his rear, if he attempted to force the lines. 

Their ſudden appearance” ſurpriſed Pompey, 
who did not dare to ſtir out of his camp, but 

V as forced to remain inactive, and ſee his 
friends and confederates ruined before his 
face. For tue beſieged, deſpairing of relich 
ſurrendered to Sertorius, who gave them ther 
lires and liberty, but burnt their city, nei. 
ther from motives of anger, or eruelty, which 
err / foreign from his nature, but to render 
Pompey contemptible in the) eyes of his ad- 
v/auirers, by its being Jeid, that though * 
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glory of gaining a vidtory. Sertorius conſi- 


tellus, that he did not decline the engage- 


7 
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ſo very near the city, as to be well warmed 
by the fire that deſtroyed it, that he had not 
warmth enough in himſelf to reſcue it. 
The next ſpring, Sertorius received in- 
telligence that Metellus, another Roman 
general, had, after an obſtinate engagement, 


e 


dering that the darkneſs, of the night would 
be a great diſadvantage to the enemy, whe- 

ther they gained, or loſt, the battle, as they 
were unacquaintedu With the ovuntrys defer-: 
red coming to an engagement: till the even- 
ing, and. then advanced in order of, battle 
2gainſt the young hero, whoſe troops were 
drawn up on the banks of, the Suero. A to 
Pompey, though he knew the generabs rea- 
ſons for this ꝓrocedure, yet ſo great was his 

fear of being rivalled by the coming of Me- 


ment. Both parties began the attack with 
great bravery, and Pompey, who command- 
ed the right wing, ſoon forced Perpenna, 
who commanded the left wing, to give way. 
Upon this, Sertorius quitted his right wing 
to his lieutenants, 8 to the —_— 
| 2 | Ol. 
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7b I | Of 'the boar, of 
-of the left, and, with threats and ' promiſes 
together, brought the wing troops back to 


the charge, and attacked ompey with ſo 
much fury, that, notwithſtanding his utmoſt 


efforts, he was obliged to retreat. When, 
as he was flying, an African of a giganiic 


ſize, cloſely purſued bim, and lifted up his 
arm to ſtrike him with his broad-ſword, but 
Pompey, who was more active and nimble 
than the bulky African, ſtruck his head 


off at one blow. Vet Pompey, as. he was 


wounded and thrown from his horſe, might 


have been taken, had not the purſuers 


quarrelled about the rich capariſon, and 
den trappings, of his horſe ; far while they 
ee to divide the booty 2 io 
his-eſcape, and reached his ca ut tho 
Pompey was thus unlucky, „ Fe, who 
commanded the left wing of the Roman ar- 
my, gained ſo much advantage over the right 


wing of the enemy, that he put them in diſ- 
order, obliged them to retreat in confuſion, and 


ſo eloſely e! them, that he entered their 
camp with chem. But his ſoldiers being too 
buſy in. tripping the -tents, Sertorius came 
unexpettedly. upon them, at the head of his 


_  viRtorious troops, and recovered his camp. 
_ Sextorius,.: betimes the next morning, drew 
up bis forces in the ſame plain, determined 


to hagard another battle, and had {© diſpoſed 


things, that it might be deciſive; but Metellus 
coming up in _ interim) he drew off hit 


- armyz 
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« Had it not been for the old woman, 
meaning Metellus, « I would have whipped 
the boy ſoundly, and ſene him back to 
Rome.”” | 3 


However, he did not think it ſafe to en- 


rage the two Roman generals together, and 
therefore retired at night; and, upon his re- 
treat, Pompey went out to welcome Mete]- 
lus, whe gave him a very hearty reception ; 


they aſterwards agreed to follow, Sertorious, - 


and attack bim. His army was divided into 
two bodies; one commanded by himſelf, the 


other by Perpenna. In a few days Metellus 


attacked Perpenna, and Pompey Sertorius, 


that he might regain. the reputation he had 


loft. The action was fierce and obſtinate, 


turing the whole day, but cloſed with the 


defeat of Pompey, . who. loft. ſix "thouſand 
men, and was, himſelf forced to fly." As to 
Metellus, he was at Ar more Tucceſsful, 
killed five thouſand of 


liged Perpenna jo fly; bur Seftorjus bringing 


the runaways. back, renewed the battle, forced _ 


through the battalions that Jurronnded' hin, 
wounded him with his lance, and, had npt 
bis troops, aſhamed to deſert their com. 


mander, haſtily returned, would have killed 


him, They then attacked the Luſitanians 


1 | . ee moi" 
who attended Sertorius, and obliged them te 
A , 3 P1799 $a retreat 
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retreat in great diſorder. Sertorius link 


ſeveral times in vain endeavoured to bring P. 
back, Bis men, was forced at laſt to quit the oft 
feld. 'To, deceive, Metellus and Pompey, he th 


retired to a city amon the 5 as if 
heir intend ed 1 to an 15 
not his intention 
Metellus and Ped tp FR 7 plirfuit 
of 'the Lufiranians to befie e the place to 
Which Sertorius had retired ; bat as they 
wers buſy in ſettling their camp, he made an 
. unexpected rally and with his troops eſcaped 
 acrols. the mountains into Luſitapia, where 
he collected a number of troops ſufficient to 
. Impower, Spy keep the field. With'thele; 
FS: phe ſupplies of more men, money, and 
1 5 ent to him from the cities in his 
"Intereſt, þ e: 23 el at the head of 
0 arm 22 lenged the two general 
9,23 battle wach they prudentiy declined, 
ally path ey, could. not avoid his continu- 
acking t them, who fell upon them 
Ale 78, forced them from poſt to 
b 101 8 15 their convoys, and thereby 
opt heed th t Rte Fg Meteltus and Pom- 
ſt were obli to ſepatate and re- 
e We, ds Oat and the lat 
in the country of the Vaceæi. 2 
At laſt Sertorius, throu e treachery 5 
A 'who envied dis glory, walif - 
„ And Oy. * Na got the 
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command of the army $. As ſoon as Pom- 
ey, who was now in Hither Spain, heard 
of this, he marched. againſt him, and eaſily 
gained a complete victory over Bim, and took 
the treacherous commander priſoner. . . Pom- 
rey immediately ordered Perpenna to be p put 


to death, from this generous and prudenit mo- 
tive, that he might not have time to diſcover 


any. of Sertorius's correſp nden nd. ive 
A to new pid ak 11 0 500 1 
2 many of the aſſaſſins of Sertorius, as he 
could take, to be put to death. Thus" An 
end was put to the Spaniſh wir, which ad 
greatly diſtreſſed the republic of Rome: Hear 
ten ear n | Sf 2 
be.) year after the confullhi p 155 Ompey 
was bet: the ſeas. ſwarming th. pirates 
in Italy, Greece, and other 125 ts, he fitted 
out a vaſt flegt , "Failed, againſt the pirates, 
and in the, ſpace of four r 


onths took; or funk 
and three hundred" their 1 Ps 


their eg bel 
ty tl ouſand | priſohers, hom 


licia z and for the feat ſervices. the M 
lian 1 ay; "was dead 
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conſt: euted ablalute governor: of all the No, dea. 
man provinces armies, and fleets. liſp! 
Ihe Roman army ſent into Aſia to op» Ml arm) 
poly the..congqueſts; of Mithridates king of arri 
Pontus, having mutinied and deſerted from i to cc 
Lucullas, Who {commanded them, Pompey orde 
the Great was ſent thither in his room; but bim, 
the. particulars! of this war I have related al: fi bein 
ready at lar ge in the laſt chapter, 5 to EY falen 
ſhall therefore refer; the reader, only men. Pom 
tioning here that Pompey built the city 0 miſe 
Nicopolis on the field of battle where he hai pey 
deſeated the Pontic king,/\and beſtowed it on fi (eat 
wa ſoldiers ; Which city bond aftes becam the 

y poplous and richt. nion 

mpey having ſabdied -an Pontus, and, reful 

thing — the recovery: of Syria, rent wi © ex 
Damaſeuss whither the two rival bro-M fb. 
thers,] Ariſtobulus: and: H yrcanus, who con- with 

- tended for the kingdom of Judea, ſent each lem. 
n ſeparate embaſſy, accompanied with ſundiy i Sc 
preſents of, immenſe value; and, among ſent 
esd of Atiſtobalus's was) 4 coſtly golden ber 
vme, upon, ſquare mount, with the fruit royal 
I on ib, and deer, lions, and other 'beafts temp 
about jr, all of the ſame pretioub metal; it it th: 
Wos reckoned worth five thouſand- talents, 
- Pompey..conveyed it to Rome, and it wasſrery 
depae ited-i zin the temple of Jupiter, in the ca-Wiortif 
phol. [Pompey ordered both parties to ap- Irilon 
pesröbsfore him, and aftet a full bearing, de· cult 
fſeerred giving loten de came into 8 into 
n ed. 
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en the G Ee” Ir 
e le be Upon this, Ariſtobulus left him in 
1 9 liſpleaſure, and went directly to raiſe 150 
to op» amy. - Pompey followed him, and upon his 
Ing of arrival at Corea, ſummoned the Jewiſh king 
from do come to him; and, upon his à ppearing, 
ompey lf ordered him to Fatrohder all My torte es o 
1; but bim, which Ariſtobulus promiſed to do; but 
ted al: bring got away from him, haſtened te Jeru- 
hieh I falem. He, however, ſoon aſter returned to 
men. Pomp 77 to buy his peace wich the pro- 
rity off miſe of a vaſt ſum. of money. To this Pom - 
he hai pcy agreed, and, keeping him in his camp, 
d it on ſent. abinius with, ſome” trgoþs to | receive 
ecamsſſ the money; but he was repulſed” the ga- 
bon, who ſhut the gates againſt Him, and 
„ und, refuſed to comply with the demand. This 
rent to 0 exaſperated Pompey, that he ordered Ari- 
bro i:bulus to be kept in chains, and marched - 
com. with his *holo ef to the Wy ek Youye | 
t each lem. 
ſundyl Soon after; he was ere into it, and 
among ſent Piſo, one of his generals, with 4 num 
golden ber of troops, to ſteure the place and the 
Ae e royal palace, while THEIR were ig 19 | 
'bealls temple were buſy in ſortifying e part '© 
tal; it it that could *. ſervice ig e ' hold 
alents. Won the ſiege. The cir ry ; 
t was rery ſtrong, with reſped to its ituation/and = 
he ca · N ſortifications, and was at this time well g- | 
o ap-ſ'ioned, and muſt have been extremely dim. | 
E, de-FWeult to take; but the defenders Gere divided 
to 18 into two patties; * for eee | 
e 5 : * 
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Indu to the aſt againſt £ 2 genere th 
are e RE Ing, In Thains bi 
rcanus, Which were the more ny 
28 0 contrary, for opening 
7 to preventi js e tha f 


FRA Ja del ructive war 
Abe Prieſts T0 2 th e former, but th m 
ty 0 the pe .ople e 90 for the latter 
WS Ariffobulus 8 party, finding themſelve, 
8 wered,.. were forced to retire withi 
5 2 0 of the temple, breaking down 
ke bridges between, "that and the city 


A0 


r Pompey could b 


Pom at firſt « 0 ere propofats of peace 
to NT they. 9 5 5 Avas them; 
bed ne OE a regular fie fiege.” To prevent the 
from flying, or e 5 "A ance fron 
+ Vithour, he, raiſed .a ſtrong Mall. round the 
place; > Hyrcanus = ly Fpplying him with 
the materials. Battering rams and other en 


dered the north-fide of the” temple to be at | 
- tacked. "This was the weakeſt part, thoug 0 
incloſed with ſtrong v walls, high towers, and © 
other fortifications, . a large deep ditch, and: of | 
ſpacious valley. After the bridges wen , 
broken down, they were in a manner inac oy 
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dad now paſſed ſince the epi ; Sp ie 


moved a Hand -on the ſabbath«da Went 
mounds and batteries be being) rake Br b 

being made on the heir W 0 Wal W at 
laſt, having 7 this, "$50 > ; the . 
tage of their, füpet 

for an a 18 5 
ſtones nor. a other. r ve weapons, becauſe 
the Jews EN it D them- 
ſelves againſt an attack, ;though,. as beß re 
— 

works, of the. r 

great was their gga for th e ane ſeryice 4 | 
the temple, that no annoyay c from. the en 

my could hinder it from eis del 
with its uſual regularity and ami: Is 
the Romans, 2 had © ppg reuniti Y 
make at length fo deep 3 WL, 'by laying 
down one of their 1 


ought down a Cons e . rt of the wall, 
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the place, and to fling large ſtones. into it, 
while the beſieged 9 — as Induſttiche im le. 
yelling the one, and, diſhoanting, the Piber, 
as fait as they were 'raiſed?*? [EIT | 


lege, which probably mig bt have” e atinged 
much longer, Af e ade Poker Filled! "Pad 
not the belieged been To Type, itio us 20 to 
think they ought. not to ds any 1 5 gon the 


ſabbath-day, to preyent thoſe. e de 
which the enemy made towards fi ture aſ- 
faults. For this {cruple had. made now uch | 
an impreſſion, 1 them, tha ax the never 


aches 


on, 70 5 pat epats te things 
Auſt « on that day 1 ho r threw 


not Against ae merely " preparative 
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end df the h at the headrof a number 
of troops; Furins the other end; and Fabius 
in the middle. A horrich flaugbter- inſtanthy 
followed; in whtich twelve thauſand of the 
beſieged were killed by he Romans, exclu- 
ſwel of many mere WhO killed: themſelves, I int 
And indeed the contrary faction exceeded I fac 
even the Romans in cruelty and fury. It is on 
a matter of much admiration, that, during de: 
this biobdy tranſaction, the prieſis never in- put 
termitted, no not ſof a moment, the fervice M cor 
of the temple; + but ebminued to offet up M the 
their prayers, prailes and ſacfifices, with Juc 
the -ſaine; een d attention as if no tak 
ſuch flaughter 'had then been ati. in the fon 
holy place; and; in che end, ſuffered: them- bis 
felres tp be butehered before dhe altar, with um 
as much meekneſs and eonſtancy, as the vie- ma 
1 were chen offering upon it 5. Pom 
pey, though: ſurpriſed at! their religion and all 
e put all the priſoners to death who arm 
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were: fount to have been melt zealous againſt ¶ tro 
Him, while many others deſtroyed themſelves, and 

ſome throwing Hicinſelves down the deepeſt a8 i 

 precipices, and others ws reed nan on 10 of 
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Fabiu 


of the 
exclu- 
ſelves, 


It 18 
during 
er in- 
ſervice 


With 
if no 
in the 
them- 
1 with 
E vic- 


n and 
h who 


of pleaſure.” 
meet him, and received him with loud ac- 


reſtoked- Hyrcanus tothe 
with the empty title of prince, tributary: 


Rome, forbid to reſume either the cdiadem, 
yle, of to extend his territories: be- 


or royal ſt 
yond the old borders of Juda. The curieſity 
of Pompey led him to enter the tem 


on any of them, and im 
dered the priefts and ofſicers of the temple to 
purify it, and to offer up their ſacrifices! ab- 
cording to duſtom. Haring 
the m 
Judæa, und marched himſelf into Cilicia; 
taking the unhappy Ariſtobolus, and bis to 
ſons, Alexander and Anti with. twWo of 
his daug ers, | with him, to:1adorns his tri - 
umph'; but Alexander was: ſo appya as to 
make dis e Sen has zusammen 
Pompey, Im is way to Rome, to prevent 
all ſuſpicions of his intending 10 turn his 


arms againſt his own country, diſbanded his 


troops as ſoon as he landed at Brunduſium, 
and proceeded to Rome with as ſmall a train 


as if he had been returning from a journey 
The whole city went out to 


clamations of joy. He demanded, and had, 
a triumph granted him; which laſted two 
days, and Was by far the moſt magnificent 
that s ever been ſeen in Rome. Before his 


chariot ; 


Pompey” the Great. 8s | 
Pompey, now in che peſſeckon af the city, | 


ple, even 
into the ſanctuary, where he viewed atb»the 
ſacred utenſils; but without laying his hands 
after or- 


then diſmantied 
he left Seaurus; governor off 
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chariot marched three hundred and twenty. 
four taptivestcof) great; diſtipction, among 
whom, Was Ariſtobulus, date king of ];.dzz, 
and his on Antigonus ; Olthaces, king of 
Colchis gs Tigranes, the ſan; of Pi granes, 
king o Armenia, with his wife and Nod. 
terꝭ z nie ſons and two daughters of Mithri- 
dates. king of Pontus ; and a queen of Scythia, 
The ſpoils that were carried before Ng were 
valued at above three millions ſterling; and 
cthe gold and ſilver coin, which, he delivered 
to the quæſtors, amounted to: thrice that ſum, 
beſides: large gifts 40 the ſoldiers. He gave 
— hve: hundted drachmas * to 
each ſoldier: of his army, and rewarded all 
the officers in proportion. As to the cap- 
tives hes didi not, like other genetals, put 
any af them to death, nor even keep them in 
ꝙriſon but iſent them All back to their re- 
ſpective countries, at the expence of the pub- 
lie, encept Aniſtobulus and Tigranes. 
As ſoon asothe ſoſemnity was oyer, Pom- 
pey retired : a1 private life; and, from a 
-protended:modeſty,; declined even the uſe of 
hoſer titles with: which he had been honour- 
ed. His aim being to aſſume à ſoyereign 
authority in the ſtate, without appearing to 
deſixe it zubut he ſoon found that it was. eaſier 
to give law to: ſubalterns in a camp, than, 
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without Ser e govern his equalstin à ftate. 
dometime after, Pompey, Craſfus and Julius 

Cæſar, entered intotiaitolh „bund 
with ſolemn oaths, : to aſhiſtaench other, and 


to ſuffer nothing to be uadertaken Uf ex- 


cuted withour the ''unanimousiconfent/of | 
all three. Thus was the firſt triumvirate 
formed, by which Rome became 2 prey to 
three men, who by the intereſt af their 
united parties, arbittarily diſpoſed of all tlre 
dignities and employments in the common 
wealth! This confederacy Jaſtedaitul the 
death of Craſſus; and in conſequence-of It 
the commonwealth was aſterwards t. 
ſubverted:- At length, Craſſus was killed ait 
Parthia, and“ his whole armyicut in pieces. 
gave riſe to a civil war between 
the two ſurviving triumvitiz u which ended in 
the ruin of Pompey, and of the republicun 
ſtate. During the civil wars of Nome, 
Pompey was declared general of the co 
mon wealth; ſo that tWo powerful armies, 


Cæſarꝰs and pompeys, Were ans a up 


arms, both pretending” to have n 
view but the defrnce of theit — 
and diberties. Cæſar, when he found he 
could depend upon his ſoldiers, reſolued to 


begin hoſtilities without delay; and ente 


4h 


Ttal Ys to make eren maſter of 'Armitiuns; 


* Before City rand py, 
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1 wehich he ſurpriſed „with, aoly- one legion; an 
2d then ſent orders td his army; which he or 
bad leſtin Gaulꝭ to croſs the mountains and f 
bein bia Tzis greatly alarmed Rome and vi 
Will even Pompey; as he had not yet drawn toge- IM bat 
ther his troops, who were quartered in i car 
-ferentiprovinces,:; at ſome diſtance from the i! 
capital, he was in no condition to oppoſe I pey 
Cæſar. P 1 therefore, having no troops far 
with him, and fearing if he ſhould arm the dra 
people, they would declare againſt him, re- Pet 
ſolved to retire to Capua, where the two le- be 
gions were encamped which had: ſurrendered Gre 
to Appius. He acquainted: the ſenate with i 
his intention, declaring that if any ſenator 
or magiſtrate refuſed to follow him, heſhould 
be treated as a friend to Cæſar, and an ene- 
my to his country. The conſuls, ſenators, 
and all the magiſtrates, upon this declaration, 
haſtily quitted Rome, and attended Pampey 
to Campania. Cæſar, in the mean time, 
having taken ſeyeral places, and laſtly: Corki- 
nium, Pompey thought himfelf no longer 
ſafe at Capua, and therefore retired to Brun- 
duſium, intending to carry the war into the 
eaſt, as all the governors there were entirely 
in bis intereſt; thus abandoning Italy to the 
of bis rival, Brundufum —_ fell 
| Je nds. Fire in . | 
The next year, Pompey — . a 
Powerful army and navy to oppoſe Cæſar, the 
3 to * him into the 1 
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Pompey the Great. | 
1nd took ſeveral cities, and made ſome freld 


overtures of peace to Pompey, which h fe- 
and fuſed. Mare Arteny p afterwards arfihg 
and with ſupplies for Cæſar, he offeted Pompey 
ge- battle; but he refuſing to enghg gen Cæſat de 
dif- W camped, marched towards reetaeatal” 2 
the Wl if he intended to furpriſe it, — king Pom 
poſe I pey conſidering this as a feint; followed On 
oops | for at ſome" diſtance, and ſuffering him to 
the draw near the City, encamped on à hilhcalled 


petra, which commanided the city, whenee 
he could be ſupplied with proviſions front JM 
Greece and Aſia, while Czfar was obliged to 
bring corn by land, at a very great Expenee, = 
and with much: er from Epirus. This 
put Cæſar upon attempting to ſurround Pom- 
pey's army, though. far more numerous than 
ztors, his own, and. encloſing them in a narrow 
tion, tract of diſtreſa them as much for 
mpey Iſl want of forage, as be was for want of corn. 
time, e he drew a line of cireumvallation 
Jorfi - from the ſea, quite round Pompey's camp, 
onger ¶ and kept him ſo oloſely blocked up) that tho 
3run- ¶ his men were plentifully ſupplied with-provi- 
o the I ſions by ſea, yet the horſes died, W 
tirely I numbers, — 1 forrags,.. 

o the if Pompey: made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to 
y fell ¶ break through the bar riers that incloſed him. 
IJ ne time, Pompey himſelf having attacked 
ſed a None of the enemys caſtles, Caſſius Scæva, a 
ir, the ¶ ſoldier of fortune; at that time a centurion, 


eaſt, oſt . diſting iſhed himſelf 
ä 1 


90 . Of the wars of 

in the defence of the caſtle, he, almoſt alone, 
withſtood the efforts of theenemy, killed many if © 
of them, and, though he was wounded on br 
the head, and loſt an eye, and was run quite 
through the body, yet he maintained the 
fight, till Sylla, one of Cæſar's lieutenants, IM” 
brought two legions: from the camp to his 
relief, and then Pompey. was forced to re- 


dre b. This caſtle was defended by one cop.. 
bort t only, of the ſirth legion, which held C 
out e be nel efforts of Pompey at 2 
the head of four complete legions. Every oh 
ſoldier of the cohort was wounded, Pompey' 5 7 
men having diſcharged at them, during the ul 
attack, above thirty thouſand ,.arrows,. 0 1 


Which, the brave, Caſſius received two. hun. |, 
:dred and thirty on his ſhield. -. Czfar there- ae ; 
fore made him a preſent of two hundred thou 
and ſeſterces, raiſed; him to the, poſt of pri 
mipulus, or firſt centurion, of the legion, an 
ſallotted the whole cohort double pay, and 
double allowance of proviſions ever aſter. 
The want of forrage having reduced Pom 
pey to the utmoſt extremity, he determine 
to force the enemy's lines. He was great 
aſſiſted in this attempt by two brothers, Rog 
Cillus, and Ægus Allobroges, men of gre. 
diſtinction in their on country. The 
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wen commanded the auxiliaries, whom they had 
many brought to the aſſiſtance of Cæſfür, büt de- 


ed on fauding them of their pay, and uſifig them 
Ir. with great rigour, they carried their ctfi- 
: the plaints to Cæſar, who, thereu pon, privaten 
AG reprimanded them.” The two hieß, offetided 
rr = it this diſgrace, took what money and horſes 


they could along with them, and deſerted to 
. hy Pompey. As they had narrowly obſerved all 
ni Cars circumvallation, and knew the weak 
mY "parts of it, they directed Pompey in this en- 
ei terpriꝛze, and proved very ſerviceable to him. 
By their advice and 'affiſtance, Pompey em- 
ing Me parxed bis archers, ſlingers, and lightzarmed 
un nfantry, and marching himſelf by land, at 
= en the heat "of ſixty cohorts, went to attack ehrt 
I ras part of Ciefar's lines, which was next to tte 
N ya: ſea, and not yet q uite finiſhed. Tt was ih 
or che dead of the niir when he ſet out, ant 
Of an reaching the place deſigned, by day- break; he 
A Abegan the attack at once both by ſea and 
0 5 nd, ' He was Vigoroully reſiſted for ſotne 
dime, by the nineh legion, bur Pompey's 
ermineſf en, who came by ſea, and landed between 


q 


grand æſar's two lines, attacked them in the fear, 
ro, * and forced them to ſuch a Haſty flight, that 
of Th ul the ſuccours Marcellinus ſent them, could 


ot ſtop them. The enſign who * 
Roman "eagle at the head of the routed lepi 

as mortally wounded, but was careful be. 
ore he ny to give: the eagle to the yay 
(49221 8 7 {1 Wy 1 | 
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of his party, deſiring them to deliver it to 
 Cazlar. Pompey's men who purſued the 
run-aways, killed ſo many of them, that all 
the centurions of the firſt cohort were killed, 
except one. 


The army now, like a rnd 3 in 


upon the poſts Cæſar had fortified, and were 


advancing to take Marcellinus, who guarded | 


a neighbouring fort; but retired upon Marc 
Antony's coming to his relief with twelve 
. .cohorts. And Cæſar, ſoon after arriving with 
a ſtrong reinforcement, poſted himſelf on the 
hore, to prevent ſuch furs attempts. He 
obſerved from this poſt, an old camp, which 
he had made Vicht the place where Pompe 
— incloſed, but aſterwards abandon 
ompey, upon his uitting it, had taken pol 
ſeſſion 2 it, and Io a feen to- guard. it. 
Czfar reſolved to reduce this poſt, thinking 
thereby to repair the loſs he "had juſt now 
ſuſtained, by taking the legion which Pom- 
pey had placed . Mag With this view he 
mafched ſecretly at the head of thirty-three 
.cohorts, in tyro lines, and reaching the old 
camp, before Pompey was aware of his ap- 
proach; attacked it with great vigour, and 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Titus Pul- 
eie broke through the firft intrenchment, 


legion had'tetired. 
Bat now things faddenly. engel with 


; Car; ; his duc — | ſeeking for an en- 


trance 


and penetrated to the ſecond, to which the 
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Pompey the Great. 
trance into the camp, marched. along the out- 
ſide of a trench, which Cæſar had formerlycar- 
ied on from the left angle of his camp, about 
four hundred paces, to a neighbouring river. 
They miſtook this trench for the rampart of 
the camp, and being led away by that miſ- 
take, from their left wing, they were in a 
little time prevented from . rejoining it by the 
arrival of Pompey, who came up at the head 
of a legion, and a large body of horſe. When 
the legion, which Cæſar had attacked, re- 
ſuming their courage, made a. briſk ſally 
drove his men back to the firſt intrenchment; 
which they had ſeized, and while they were 
endeavouring to paſs the ditch, put them in 
great confuſion. In the mean time, Pompey 
falling upon them with his cavalry in flank, 
totally defeated them, and then haſtening to 
the enemy”s right wing, which had paſſed the 
above-mentioned trench, aud which was en- 
cloſed between that and the ramparts of the 
old camp, killed vaſt numbers of them. The 
trench was ſoon filled with dead bodies, the 
diſorder being ſo great, many fell into it, and 
others paſſing over them, preſſed them to 
death, who had fallen in alive. 

Cæſar exerted his utmoſt to ſtop the flight 
df his legionaries, but in vain; the ſtandard 
dearers themſelves threw down the Roman 
ples, when Cæſar attempted to ſtop theim, 
ind left them in the bands of the enemy, 
ho, on this occaſion, got * 

| _ ardss 
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. ards. - Ceœſar had never before been ſo dif. 
graced, and was in danger himſelf of being 


94 


killed by one of his own men, for having 
taken hold of one of them, when flying, and 
bidding him ſtand aad face about; the man, 
apprehenſive of his own danger, drew his 
ſword, and would have killed him, had not 
his arm been ſtruck off immediately by one 
of Cæſar's guards. The loſs. on Cæſar's 
ſide, was nine hundred and ſixty of his foot, 
four hundred of his horſe, five tribunes, and ing 
thirty-twocenturionsw fatig 
Poempey was fearful of ſome ambuſcade, and of b 
thexefore only purſued the enemy to the gates ſpaii 
of the camp, and returned without any fur- all c 
ther; attemgis; which cauſed Ceſar to ſay, force 
that he had been left without redreſs, had for « 
Pompey known how to make uſe. of his vie- conf 
tor. Cæſar was, not e 7; though thou 


* 


greatly mortified, by this loſs. He ſoon after and 
marched into Macedon, and then into Theſ- whe 
ſaly, and took ſeveral towns. At length, thou 
Pompey, continually, importuned by the ſe- Pom 
nators and officers, q iited his camp at Dyr- that 

gachiun, and followed Cæſar, determined] of i: 
not to give him battle, hut to diſtreſs him, even 
hy being Bear eno gh to ſtreighten his quat- ! M 
ders, and cut off, his convoys. But as his bled 
avoiding the frequent opportunities he had of marc 


| coming; to. an engagement, gave offence to haviz 
his friends, and occaſioned much uneaſinef prop, 
among his ſoldiers, he at laſt determined i 
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renture a general action. He therefore march<? ©. 


ed into a _ plain near the cities of Phar- 
ſalia and Thebes, ſurrounded by 'moun-+ © 
tains. Pompey, ſtill unwilling to come to 
an action, encamped on the declivity of a 
ſeep. mountain, in a place altogether inac- 
ceſlible.- Scipio, his father - in- aw, joined 

him there with the legions he had brought | 
from Syria and Cilicia; yet he continued 
backward to come to an engagement, think - 


ing it more prudent to deſtroy the enemy by 


fatigues and. wants, than to engage an army 
of brave veterans, driven in a manner to de- 
ſpair. But in a council of war that was held, 
all declaring in favour of a battle, he was 
forced to comply, and aecordingly prepared 
for one, as on the next day. Pompey s army 
conſiſted of forty-five": thouſand foot, ſeven 


thouſand horſe, well mounted and armed; 


and a great number of dart: men and ſlingers; 
whereas . Cæſar had at maſt but twenty-two 
thouſand, and a thouſand horſe. This made 
Pompey's officers" ſo cohfident of victory, 
that they promiſed themſelves, in conſequence 
of it, all the great places in the ſtate, and 
even quarrelled about the diviſion of them. 
When the morning came, Pompey allem- 


bled his troqps, made a ſpeech to them, 
marched into the plain, and both parties 


having diſpoſed their axmjes as each thought 
proper, an engagement followed; r 
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the remainder of the night i . 
me e. He had, whey he fet out, put 


h's cattag 
forme: garment to travel in, having laid 


aſidè all marks of bis dignity. By break « 
day the next morning, he went in a ſmal 
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man along with him, diſmiſſed his ſlaves, ad- 
viing them to go boldly to Cæſar, and not 
he afraid. As he was going- along the ſhore, 


he ſpied a ſhip of burden riding 
and juſt ready to ſet fail. 
that Peticius, the maſter 


71 at anchor, | 
utarch“ ſays, 
of the ſhip, Bad 


dreamt the night before, that he ſaw Pompey | 
in a deſpicable condition, and that while he 
was telling his dream to the paſſengers, one F 
of the N hou acquainted him, that he ſaw a 


little boat putti 


ng off from the ſhore, and 


that the perſons in it held out their hands, as 
if they deſired to be taken into his 9 | 
Hereupon, Ene l. ſtanding up, obſerved a 


man in the ſame dreſs, 
appeared to him in 


doubting but i it was che, 


which Pompey had 
dream; and not 
expreſſed with tears 


Bo 


his concern for him; and ordering the mari- 
ners to let down the ſhip's boat, he called him 
by his name, as he drew near, and took him 


in, and L. Lentulus 


the yeat before, 


Who had been conful 


ens” the ſenator Fa- 


8 68 and his attendants, ready to convey . 
him to what part. of the Rpt he pleaſed. 


He arrived at L 
to inform his El 


9 85 and ſent a 1 
0 


rnelia, of his misfor- 


tune, who haſtened to the ſea fide to meet 
him, when ſhe moſt paſſionately exclaiming at 
their great misfortunes ; N is faid to aße 


CES 3 4 "4.2 * 1 


Ver. W. 


8 * I 7 I . _ 


* In Pomp, 2 


anſwered 


4 


5 f 


gf "Of ebe ue / 


©. ater ih elle fehflble manner; er Pen 
| *Cortithia;yoirnxve bech gecuItomedz hicherts, 


fy tie Tiles of feltune, which, per- 
haps; Ragodectived yolttrthig tht The has 
Been eonfttmmt t mebeyondher vuſtom, but 
''thefe/ afffictions, and to- try our fortune 

71 once again 2 Hei ther '60gh t we. to-Gefpond - 

12 for 15 A8 poſſible for zus to tetrieve. our 
Wlmer happineſs; as it Was te fall from it, 
de Gur profent Capie Tbe Ni 
Temans ease cut tb meet himge thowed 
Fin great reſpect, and invited Hic intp their 
© Eity ;" but Pompey! fefuſed their pffers for the 

þ Ae realen as he had ſo done at Lariſſa; that 
ie eitlzens might not make Cwſar their 

_ 'endny;” by Thowing favour to him! Among 
Aißpus, then at Mitylene, and began to re- 
pine, and diſpute with him concerning the 
8 [Penfations 'of: Providente; but the phi. 
Wapder, unwilling to/abpravate/ his forron 
_ "6deffly declined the diſpüte, perfuading hin 


t bear his misfortunes with conſtancy. Bu 


os Plutarch © very ſenſibly obſerves upon this 
occaſion, Cratippus might have eafſily an 
Mered his objections, by hewing it was ne 
cekffary, on account of the diſorders whic 
m the fepublie, that the governmen 
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2 In Pomp. 4 | 
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| thinking] it would'be a reproach. to the | 5 


\Pompey-the Great. | | | oL 99 


ſhould be lodged dn the hands of af ſingle per- 
ſon, anch by alking him, Hat grounds men | 
had ta helieventhat be, if æpngheror, 9 5 
have uſed his good foftune better than; | | 
far. But ther diſpenſations of. Provic 300 
adds. Plutarch, are in the hands of, the Su- 
preme Being, and there we muſt leave them. 
Afterwards, Pompey took his wife and 
friends n at aſt, after having been 
greatly divided in his mind, where he Ihould 
ſeek an aſylum, by the ; advice of his friend 
dne of FOR failed for, AEgypts 
Ptolemy. his pupil, whoſe, father he 

had | lately reſtored to his kingdom, hich fa- 
vou, the young Phinth, had , gratefully, ac- 
ard by ſending. him a fleet during 
his wars with Cæfar, In the e 
Cæſar purſued; Pompey, but the, latter arriv- 
ing in Egypt firſts; ſent a meſſengef 10 king 
Ptolemy, to inform him of his, axrival,. and 


to aſk his protection; but the king himſelt, 


being very young, returned no .anfwer. 


Three of bis chief coùnſellors, and wh were 


his principal directors, took the e into 
conſultation, whilſt Pompey was forced £ ; 
wait the. reſult of their deliberations. % 
of the counſellors were for receiving, f 


tian nation to abandon him in his Ailkr 


who had been fo great a friend and behefaQtor 


to their king; but the third counſellor, The- 
odotus, derermined the matter thus: If we 


F2 _ receive 


x00 Of the wars, of 

receive him, ſaid he, 45; wedhall,make: Cæ- 
far Hur gem, ang Fompey out) maſter : ik 
we diſmiſs bim, we ſball rendef guxſelves ob- 
noxious. to Pope for that anbaſpitable ex- 
. pulſion, and to Cæſar, for 9} letting. him 
eſcape? le therefore concluded, that the 
ſafeſt expedient was to ſend for him, and put 
him to death; for by that means they would 
ingratiate themſelves with the one, and have 


no reaſon to fear the other; adding with a 
villain's ſmile, A dead man cannot bite.” 

Accordingly Achillas, another of the cqun- 
ſellors, 6 attended by L., Sept imius, former ly, a 
tribune, and Salyius, formetly a centurion in 
the Roman armięs, and three or fout officers 
more, went on board a ſmall galley, and 
made up towards FPumpey's galley ; the whole 
Agyptian army ſtanding on the ſhore in battle 
array The meanneſs of this zeception a- 
larmed the friends of Pompey, who, there- 


but Pompey refuſed, and endeaveuręd to re- 
move their fears. And now the | Egyptian 
boat drawing near, Septimius ſaluted Pom- 
pey in Latin, ſtiling him Imperator ; then 
Achillas complimented him in Greek, and 
invited him on board the veſſel, telling him, 
that the ſea was tog narrow: near the ſhore, 


ſome treachery, but, Without dwing the 
leaſt uneaſineſs, he took his leave of his wife 


Cornelia, 


or 


fir. 


the 


the 
put 
ould 
1ave 
tha 


85 


©. 
Wn- 
ly .a 
main 
icers 
and 
hole 
attle 
n a» 
lere: 
ain; 
O re- 
ptian 
Dom- 
then 
and 
him, 
hore, 


1 with | 
aſpect 


g the 
3 wite 
nelia, 


firſt r 1+ att 
epe 


| Pompey'the Get. 10 
Cornelia wi alf ſuſpected the wort: He 
ordered two eentifions, with «Php; tie of 
his frecdtvenp band (His! Rive BedntsT( g 


followed himſelR* r ting, "a he wefit into 
the boat, to his wife and fon; theſe Iambies 
of Sophocles 10! bust 03 egvw 3nvtboqks tht, 
e Noch em 38:3 yd 10 41c189b o mis 
« Hethat ones falls into a tyrant's poW r. 
« Bechmeb a ſlave from that deteſted Hour; 
„id loans agm bb. A lieb euisllig 

A proſdumd ſſlenee being obſerved by all in 

the boat, and net the leaſt reſpect ſhowed to 

pom eyi be, to begin a converſation,” 4 10 _ 

ing) ſtedfaſtly oat? Septimius; ſaid" 60 him? 
« Methinks I ſhould” know'yosp friend: 
have we not beer formetty fellswoldiers?? 
But to this, Septimius, without (ſhowin 
the leaſt reſpect to him, onfy anfwered dye 

nod. 07% YIQAIO Lt iQ eDNSHF.SAT boni! 
Pompey therefore; took a little book in 
his hand, in which he had written u Greek 
oration, Which he deſigned to ſpeak to Ptele- 
my. As ſobn as he came to the fre, ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction came running to meet 
him ; Cornelia, who had neven Toft ſight of 
him, ſeeing this, tobk courage, ſuppoſing 
they came to conduct him to the hing y but 
as Philip,  his\freed4marr;" helped him out of 
the boat, Septimius coming behindchim, ran 
his ſword through him, and, in the fame in- 
ſtant, Achillas and Salvies fell upon him 
e with 
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without ſtirring, a 


| tus, and 
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with their bi inn rd rnb unhapp "IM 
pey, void 8 8 imſelf, 
ox, of eſcaping, took Uh 5 1 both 


band: and 9 his face,, neither, laid, 


ted, any thing unworthy, of himſelf; 

wg uttering. a Ss patiently Rukh 
I. their thruſts * 

wife Cornelia, who, had continued. all ho 
while watching him with her eyes, Keine 
the ſwords. of the aſſaſſins glitter abgut him, 
gave ſuch a ſhriek, as reached the ears of 
thoſe on the ſhore. But the maxinets on 


board the galley, ſeeing the Egyptian fleet 


under ſail, inſfantiy Fright anchor, and 


with the advantage. of, a briſk 1 eſcaped 


with the virtuous Cornelia, and her ſon She 
ot ſafe to Cyprus [20 ſome, of. the 
other veſſels were taken by the Fey tians, 
and all their crews inhumanly butchered. 
Pompey” s bead was ſtruc off, and embalmed, 
that it might be preſented to Cæſar; but bis 
body.was.thrown naked upan the ſhore, and 
leſt to public view, Philip ſtayed by it, 
waiting till 


the multitude had wearied them- 
ſelyes with gaz ing at itz he then waſhed it 


with ſea. water, . wrapt it in a garment, of his 
a. funeral pile, with ſome rot- 


ten p sofa chin boat. Whilſt he was 
oman who, had ſerved 


thus Pay boy old 


1 x - 


aww 


E * Before Chriſt 43, Year of f Rome, 705 
| under 


Pompey the Great. | 103 
under Pompey from his youth, came and aſ- 


$ſted him in performing the funeral rites} for 
(elf, a hero who had trium hed'over three” parts 
oth of the world, but Hav ig utifortiihately e ems 
laid, barked in a civil war, periſhed in it through 
ele his own bad conduct. Fee Wen ft ap" 
His rived in Egypt, when the head-of Pompey 
17 vas preſented to him wrapt up in a veil,” to- 
| the gether. with his ſeal, on which was ehgtayed 
"folly 2 lion holding a word in his paw: but the 
th brave Ceſar turned way his eyes from'fo af- 
5 8 fecting a fight, with the greateſt horror; and 


W revolving in his mind bis former friendſhip. 
den for the unhappy deceaſed, the inſtability af 
8840 human affaifs, and thoſe miſeries which often, 
Ser | prove the loſs of the dee men, burſt into 
tears, and ig an angry tone, bid the meſſen⸗ 
5 ger e 2. depart. ne ſeal he kept, 
ea. Neiving orders to 7948 the head with great ſo- 
emnſty, in the ſuburbs of Alexanürf 99885 
he read a a temple to Nemeſis, , the Goddef F 
of Revenge. ng TIRE To 
Ptolemy, who had imbritonel A great many 
eme Jef Pompey's friends, reſtored theme te theit 
OY 7 liberty, at the deſire” of Cæfat: Corneha,, 
Wet: ſome time after, had the pleaſure: of Beſtgw2. 
ing of his aſhes as the pleaſed ; for they being: 
brought to Rome, were delivered' to Her, and 
ved ouried, by hei, at his country houſe, 0 
e e'ghboarhoo. of Alba. 
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TULIUS Cæſar was born} in the ſixth 
| conſulſhip of Marius, and on the twelfth 
day of the month Quintilis, called afterwards 
1 July, in honour of him. As it would be fo- 
reign to the deſign of this work to enter 
into all the particulars of this hero's life, and 
che means by which he.roſe to his vaſt great- 
neſs, I ſhall mention none but the moſt ex- 
traordinary, or ſuch as may be neceſſary to 
underſtand his warlike exploits hereafter to 
Ss: 8 

Sylla, who was a man of great penetra- 
tion, while he was dictator, being angry, be- 
cauſe at his deſire, Cæſar would not divorce his 
wife Cornelia, and fome perſons interteding 
with him to excuſe the behaviour of Cæſat 
to him on thts occaſton, as the fallies of a 
warm and preſumptuous youth, Sylla an- 
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fwered, that he © diſcovered in him, young as 
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Of the wars of Julius Cæſ 105 
he was, ſeveral Marius's.” - Czxfar hearin 
of this, privately left Rome +, and went to 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia; and, ſome time 
after, went and ſerved under Marcus Minu- 
tius Thermus, at that time prætor of Aſia. 
An hiſtorian || ſays, that this general ſent 
him into Bithynia, and gave him the com- 
mand of the fleet, which Nicomedes had fit- 

ted out to aſſiſt at the ſiege of Mitylene, the 
only city in Afia which refuſed to ſubmit to 

the Romans after the treaty of peace con- 
cluded between Mithridates king of Pontus 
and Sylla. Cæſar diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the taking of this city, and merited ſeveral 
civic crowns, which were given to thoſe who 
had ſaved the life of a Roman citizen. 

; Sylla being dead, and Cæſar returned 
2gain to Rome, he began now to ſignalize 
himſelf at the bar, and applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of eloquence. Some time after, he 
embarked for Rhodes, to ſtudy oratory under 
Apollonius, one of the greateſt rhetoricians 
of his time; but ſome: pirates, at that time 
inſeſting the ſeas, with a few large ſhips, and 
2 great many ſmall veſſels, he was taken by 
them in his paſſage. They demanding but 
twenty talents for his ranſom, Cæſar ſmiled 
at them, as. not underſtanding the value: of 
their priſoner, and of his own accord pro- 


em 
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rob. Of the wars OY | 
miſed them fifty *.- He ſent ſeveral of his 
ſervants to the neighbouring cities to raiſe 
this ſum, and continued thirty. eight days in 
the hands of the robbers, with only one 
friend and two domeſtics. He amuſed him - 
ſelf with the ſtudy of eloquence and poetry, 
and wrote verſes, and compoſed ſpeeches, 
which he repeated: to the robbers; and thoſe 
of them» who did not admire. them he re- 
proached with barbarity and ignorance. 
Though he converſed familiarly with them, 

yet bd: always carried himſelf with a high 
Lund towar be He often, in raillery, 
_ threatened to have them crucified if they diſ- 
turbed him when he was diſpoſed to take 
his reſt. However, the pirates were much 
pleaſed with his humour, which they aſcribed 
to ſimplicity and youthfulneſs. The Mile- 
fand, by a tax upon | themſelves, raiſed the 
ranſom, which when Cæſar had paid, he 
immediately went to Miletus, manned out 
tome ſhips; and putting directly to fea, ſur- 
priſed the pirates, took moſt of them, and 
carried them to Pergamus; and, as he had 


often — ſeemingly = jeſt, weden 
t hem. 

He then went to Rhodes, as he at firſt ; in 
eee ad he: ee, e the Bi 
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thynians' were upon the point of revolting, 
as ſeveral other eities eee Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus. As ſdon as Cæſar 
heard of this, he eroffed over to the conti- 
nent, raiſed troops without 
and driving the king's emiſſaries out of the 
country, kept the diſaffected cities ſteady to 
their duty. 
firlt eſſay of this young hero, who already 
equalled the oldeſt generals in prudence and 
bravery, though now but twenty - four years 
old. Julius ir, having paſſed türe the 
offices of legionary 
raiſed to the =dileſhip d, in which.employ- 
ment he made it his whole buſineſs to gain 
the affections of the people Fi this purpoſe 
he finiſhed the Appian way , almoſt at his 
own expence; he alſo entertained the people 
with three huntred'pladiators 3 by which; and 
other popular acta, he gained thehearts of the 
Romans; but run hiienfelf in debt to the ſum 
of two hundred fiſty sone thoſantl eight 
nee . b Et W nab 
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1 2pp pius Claudius, beſfdes an 
duet ſeven miles Jong, that app 
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wholeſome water, which it wanted before, Ang 
a famous road from Rome to Capua, which laſted 


entire above — hundred, years z iwas this 
road Cæſar I 
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any commiſſion, 


Fhis may be conſidered as the 


tribune, and quæſtor, was 
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Some time after, the government of Hither ti 
Spain falling to him by lot, he was preparing to 
to ſet out for that province; but being ſtopt cc 
by ſome of his creditors, Craſſus, to whom th 
he applied, took · upon him to ſatisfy thoſe m 
eteditors, who would be put off no longer, C: 
and became his ſecurity for eight hundred i: 
and thirty talents; that is, one hundred ſixty pr. 
thouſand eight hundred and twelve pounds ni 
ſterling.) He then ſet out on his journey, I po 
in the courſe af which he diſcouered the great dre 
ambition of his heart; by an incident too nat 
remarkable to be paſſed over in filence. As Opec 
he was ctofling the Alps be paſſed by a (mall I pol 
village, thinly inhabited, and thoſe who ſen 
lived in it wretchedly-poot ; upon which one 
of the e pany jokingly. aſked Cæſar, Whe- Over. 
ther there was any canvaſſing there for tbe 
offices, or any contention among the barba- I trar 
- rians who. ſhould be uppermoſt ? To this him 
Cæſar ſeriouſſy replied, That;he had ra- bei: 
ther be the firſt man among thoſe barbarians, havi 
than the ſecond.in:Rome.” ©, nen:, „ dow 
. The reſtleſs ambitious ſpirit of Cæſar did I to e 
not leave him long idle in his province; for who 
he made war with the innocent Spaniards, I oblig 
and, advancing as far as the ocean, ſubdued I mad. 
everal nations which had never before been I Teac! 
ſubject to Rome. After he had ſettled his brok 
province in peace he returned to Rome, with 
money ſufficient to pay his debts, which 
were no leſs than one million ſix hundred 
wo 3 1 " thouſand 
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poor citizens as had three, or more, chil- 


Julius Cæſar. 


conciled Pompey and him, and joined with 


them in one common intereſt; „ by which " 


means they. formed the firſt triumvirate, 
Cæſar, by the intereſt of his two new aſſo- 
ciates, was choſen conſul. Soon after; he 
propoſed the dividing of the lands of Campa- 
nia, belonging to the republic, among ſuch 


dren; but was RM a oppoſed: by the ſe- 


nate: upon which he had recourſe to the 
| people, a ae it paſſed there without op- 
afterwards approved by: the 


poſition, 
ſenate. | 43 314 a4 


The next year .,. Cæſar procured the go- 


vernment of Ciſalpine Gaul, together with 
the command of four regiments; and, con- 


trary to the Roman laws, to be ſecured to 


him for five years. In the ſame year, news 
being brought to Rome, that the Helvetians, 
having abandoned their country, and burnt 


down their towns and houſes, were preparing 
to enter Gaul by way of Geneua; Cæſar, 


whoſe province Gaul was, found himſelf 


obliged; to haſten to the defence of it. He 
mo ſuch. expedition that in ei 
reached. the Rhone... Upon his arrival, he 


broke e * e of Gn zo and, Us 
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thouſand pounds ſterling; and, in gratitade 
to, Craſſus, uſing his utmoſt endeavours, re- 


ight days he 


-, Of the wars of 
he found - but one legion in the province, he | + 
anſwering the Helvetians, tio” de- 0 
eve 0 — through the country of the 0 
Allobroges, till he had time to ſecure the I t 
Frontiers: of his province, by carrying ona l 
wall from the lake Lemanus, or lake of Ge- ot 
neva, to Mount Jura, now Mont St. Claude, w 
nineteen miles in extent, ſixtten feet high, | © 
and defended by a deep diteh, and;- at proper | ha 
diſtances, with caſtle. co 
At the time appointed, the Beten de- of 
puties returned for an anſwer, when Cæſar . 
frankly told them, that the Romans never Ca 
permitted foreign armies to paſs through wa 
their countries, and that, if they attempted no; 
to force a paſſage, he would r force with ſig: 
force. The Helvetians, upon this, imme the 
<cately appeared in à body; when Cæſar, had 
teins enfhle-that his troops . few to cou 
reſiſt them, left Labienus, one of his lieute- the 
Hants, to defend the- lines, and haſtened him-¶ cove 
ſelſ into Ftaly; and brought five legions from 
thence in a ſhort tine. Thus reinforced, he 
attacked the Helvetians, whilſt they were 
embarraſſed in paffing the Aras I, cut in 
pieces thoſe who had not yet paſſed the river 
and, throwing a bridge over it, advance retre 
ainſt the reſt. The Helvetians, being bloc 
Eiſheartened at this, ſent deputies to Car | 
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ute ee ant 
he to treat of a peace: but as they reſuſed to 
de- give hoſtages, he ſent his: cavalry to harraſs 
the chem on their march. But as they attacked 
the them in the narrow roads, they were repulſed 
na with a great loſs. This revived the ſpirits 
Ge- of with lvetians, and the Romans began to 
ude, want proviſions. The /Edui; faithful alljes 
gh, to the Romans, were the only people Cæſar 
oper had to rely on for à ſupply of corn. Their 
country I was extremely fruitful,” and eapable 
n de- of ſupporting a far more numerous army than 
Dæſar T that of the Romans then was. However; 
never Cæſar, to his great ſutpriſe, when he moſt 
ough wanted corn found it failed. It ſeems Dum 
npted | norix, younger brother to Divitiacus; de- 
> with; ſigned to uſurp the ſovereign power, and as 
mme - the Helvetians had promiſed to aſſiſt him; he 
-zelar, ¶ had privately removed the corn out of the- 
few to country, and raiſed the price of it, to Famiſh 
ieute - ¶ the Roman army. Cæſar, when he had diſ- 
him covered this, would have put Dumnorix to 
death, but ſpared his life at the interoefion 
of bis brothers :?: E N f 
In order to favour the criveyinde of: the 
corn, Cæſar moved near to Bibracte, the 
capital of the Ædui. The Helvetians, on his 
retreat, purſued and attacked him, and a 
bloody r which Code 
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1 It was ſituated between the Seine, t the Loire, | 
pb Hey? 3 4 


«| | from 


1 Of the wars of 
from noqn; to, night, Though the, Helve- IM 
tians fi fought, with g eat,, brayeiy, they were min 
at laſt. forced t giue ways and) retire, to ig 
bill, wherg haying. placed their baggage and fi 
women, they made a kind of rampart round Wl Ari. 
them, .w ich e \Czſar purfued them, I ind 
made himſelf "aller e a e and WY (zi 
took, à great many Brine and, among. the 
others, the wite, and daughter of the famous priſi 
Orgetonix, We author ofthis. invaſion. I Pon 
IT be loſs of the Helvetians was ng, Jeſs, than ture 
one hundred and thirty thouſand. of their peo- then 
ple. Being therefore greatly diſbeartenecd, ſhary 
they jmplor<d the clemency of Cæſar, as their aha 
beſt reſource, who having obliged them to lax I mem 
down their arms, and to give hoſtages, ſent I vere 
them back to their own country, ordering. ent 
them to rebuild their > pot ws that do. 
they. had defffoyed.: Hs; Hou only. were 1 T7 
— at the deſire of the dui, to ſettle in the 
in Gau), from whence they formerly came. },.. 
4 Adui now implore q the protection of Wit, 
vi Cælar againſt, Arioviſtus, king of the, Ger- were 
1 mans; Who, taking advantage of their dif- thoſe 
ferenges with the Averni, had jgined the arts 
latteg, and took graat part of. the country of would 
Wl the. yt and, forced the Adui to gin f:g-.; 
4 them their children, , hoſtages. Ceſar confer 
|. [ therefore, ſent ambaſſadors to Arioviſtus, de- Ide ki 
E firing an interview. But he refufing, Cæfar E 
ſent other deputies, deſiring him to -reſtore 
1 the Edui their hoſtages, and, to bring — 
| mor 


more troops over the Rhine int& 


Julius Cxfar: 3 3 


minding him, that! it was His me % 
ing his conſulſhip; tat he Had been declated 

i friend. and ally of * Stet le. But 
Arioviſtus having ſent Af hau 3 4 
ind alſo refuſinig to teſtörè th * 
Cæſar marched to Veſotio "hes 2 it 

the Sequani, to prevent the kit Nei fur-_ 
priſing it. The terrible accounts wih the 
Romans here received of the formidable ſta- 
ture and looks of the Germans, alarmed 
them. But Cæſar, in 2 council of War, ſo 
ſharply reproach ched them: that they ere 
ahamed of "their WEAkNer; He then led 
them to face the enemy; but when they 
were within Ve miles of! them, Arioviſtus 
ſent to deſire a interview, Which was en 
to. | a 5 8 29119 ti bt IAA 

The place appointed was à tifing Stound, 
in the midſt of à large plain ; here both com- 
manders met, "and" behaved to each other 
with great haughtineſs. But whilſt the 
were treating, the King's horſe drety near to 
thoſe of Cæfar, and diſcharged à ſhower of 
darts and ſtones at them. The Romans 
would have made a proper return, but Cæſar 
reſtrained them; however, he broke off the 
conference, but wits" followed: to his N 
the king! 8 deputies, who deſired” that amba 
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iP hes Deegan, on afl! 5 25 
| ſadors 


114 Of the wears of 
ſadors might be ſent to Arigviſtus to treat in 
an amicable manner. Czfar accordingly 5 
ſent ſome; but as ſoon ag they artixed in the IN © 
king's camp, he treated them as, pie put n 
them in irons, and, decamping the ſame WF 
day, paſted . himſelf ſo as to. intercept the il © 
Roman convoys. OC ſar followed him, drew ve 
up his man. for five days together in a Kane 
boufing plain and bid the gnemy defiance ; 
but the king kept cloſe in his, camp. Cæſar 
having gained: intelligence that the w women 
in the king's camp, Who pretended to be 
prophets. had given out that till the new 
moon they would not be victorious, he 
marched all his 1 7 up to. the enemy's. 
trenches, — the king was obliged to come 
to a battle; when moſt of his troops were 
cut to pieces, and his army entirely defeated, 
The king himſelf, wich much difficulty, eſ⸗ 
caped craſs the Rhine; but two of his wives 
and one of his daughters were loſt an 
figbt, and another of his daughters, and 
ſome. Germans of diſtinction were · taken pri- 
ſoners. Cæſar, having thus defeated the 
Germans, led his troops into winter-quar- 
ters. | 
8 bein informed that al the nations i 
of Belgium bs i pak ry 19 the Ro- 
mans as a common enemy, raiſed tyo new 
legions in Inſubria, repaſſed the Alps early 
in the ſpring, and joining Labienus, whom 
he had left in Gaul, 8 his march, and, 
hs in 
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Julius Clara oy 115 
n in fifteen, days reached tne Confares of the 


ois 1 


Belgæ 
the J 2 army of the Rü * that of the 
enemy, ä ſome days in ſight of each 
other, when. Galba (king of the Seuſſones; 
now ie Soiſonnois, to whom the Belge had 
given the chief command of the army) at- 


Cæſar marc 


MY 's auch, that ſuch of the Belge, who eſcaped 


Come. the flaughter, marched over them to the op- 
were ¶ poſite bank, and returned into their own 
eated. country, Cæſar, the next day, appeared be. 
ys. eſ. bre Niviodonumy, a city of the Sueſſdnes, 
Wives Ivhen the inhabitants we'e ſo terrified? with. 
bis machings, that they opened their gates 
to him. He alſo reduced ſeveral other neigk⸗ 
bouring 1 nations. Boe the Nene 4 rr | 
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nations 
xe Ro- 
yo new 
g. early 
. whom 
n, and, 
In 


lich is boundetl. by the Britiſh, Ocean « on obe 
de, and the river eine on the other. 


Called at preſent Op 5 tal ai nig 
+ The country they then — i now- 


people, 


tempted to arg the Axona ; upon which, 
ed his horſe and light-armed in- 
fantry dyer the bridge, which he had ſeized 3 
and. Ae ine the enemy while they were 
embatraſſed in croſſing the river, killed ſucli 
new Ya vaſt number of them, that the bed of the 
„ he riyer was filled up with dead bodies; inſo- 


Us Belgie Gaul ata that country N 
+ Now the Aiſne. kB n 


own by the name of Cambres. Tl ben 55: 
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: POOR: jainedthe:Atrebtes and Veromandul. 

wig, aniiabited the territory of tlie "preſent let t 
SPS ant Mermandois, ſecured their wiv e 

n inacceltible packs, "nd dene 
the. Neryii who had concealed 'thetnſelves in n. 
neighbouring wood, allied out upon the (.* 
Komans, vhilſt they where büſy in pitchine Ile 
their camp, and attacted them With inexpr i; nen, 
üble fury. The Romans were in great con- xllef 

fuſion and h very thing to prepare. Cx- 5 


far running ſrom one plüce to anbther, ex: e 
horted his men to reſume their former coy: 
rage, and then, having drawn his troops up t. 
_ the lignal to engage was given,” The legio- (ear 
naries vigorouſſy defended themſelves. The be n 
'ninth,, and: tenth, zegions, irt the left wing ere 
| behaved, moſt; extraordifary well, forced the b 
Atrebates into a neighbouring river, and kil: 
led a great number of them; Whilſt two e 
other legions drove the Veromandu?' before 19s, 
them. Bat the two leglons in thie leſt wing fut 
were not ſo ſucceſsful; for they were entirely 1"; 
 farrounded by the Nerviiy all the centuriap f 
in the fourth cohort being ſlain, and m 
other officers wound. 
f the priyats men, put himſelf at the heath; 
of his broken wing, renewed the attack, and lar, 
being joined by the two legions he had let . 
to guard the baggage, attacked with freſbvi- | © 
gour the Nervii, who were much Rug * 
8 n 


7 
5 2 : \ [ 
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2 dreadful laughter among tlie. 
andu, Jr, this brave, people did not een "DUES 
172 2 de was Killed, agother took lis pi 
4 bod upon his dead body. In this Anda 
F ten e bravely defended 5 
Wes ofa annoyed their enemies coll ifew- 72 
— dee left; when the conqueror left the ö 
oy 1 ten, with their women and children ia the 
rac Melon of. their cities and liberties,” upo po 
7 0 ber ſurre ndering themſelves to his mercy. 
war = lle nent marched againſt the A@vatici, 
i co io ſubmitted, and pretended to give up 
op u 5 1 ſecreted'a third part 
9927 1 them z in the night fell upon the Romans. 
(zlar was ſo enraged at their treaehery, that, 


e 5 he next day, be broke down the gates of - 


Hir city, put a great number of them to the 
12 r the reſt he ſold for Mayes, to 
mber of fifty - thres rhouſand-” This 
3 ht, aſſes fon ſeveral" na- 
eyond the Rhine, with offers of ſub-" 
n, but as the ſeaſon was far advanced, 
put his troops into winter - quarters, and, 5 
ut the Alps, ſpent the winter in Inſubtiz. 
It Cs ſar gontinued in Gaul, the Ufſipi- 
i 2 N being expelled their 
ff of it 1 country, by, the Suevi, eroſſed 
che heil Bine *, deſigning to ſettle in Belgic Gaul,” 
ack, and bela, therefore marched tO W eh them, 


ft wing, 
rced the 
and kl., 
ilſt tua le 
1 i befor | 
oft: wing J. 
entirely || 
nturions 

and m 


: had left . bs Tr Er 31 2 0 5 0. | 18 ae 0 
freſh viel. "©34 113197 bÞ 7 Ge 206 hg 5 N 1 78 
fatiguech A Pokey a 958 aer Cu 5b. „ 
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Join him if. he would aſſign. them lands; 


Aar anſwered ; that there Vas no room i 1 


5 Gan for ther, } but De Would deſire che 


bi, che people of Cologne, to give then 


Aeaveto ſettle in their lands. They then d. 


fired time to treat with the Ubi; and inf 


the mean time, treacherouſly attacked ſony 
Roman ſquadrons, and killed ſæventy men, 


Cefar, provoked at theit faithleſneſs, 3 


f Unexpetiedly azainft them, andi as they wen 


The reſt Hed, in great ephfaſion, R 
Cſar to where! the. Rhine, and the Mack 


unite their ſtreams, when the flaughter . 


anbei ſacked the country of the 


cambri *, terrified the Suevi, making then! 
donſible "that there was à more formidy: 
ble nation in the world than themſelvsy 
and then returned into Gaul, and bro 
don the bridge he had built. This expel 


© Hon he finiſhed in eighteen days. 


. 
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They poſſeſſed a pretty large territory 


the rivers -yppe and Jet: HY 1 
* * 


When — Ae him, offering; © 1 | 


o ſiercely renewed, that few perſons elcapilff * 
out of four hundred thouſand. He aft 

wards built a bridge over the Rhine, with ſud - 
*wonderful expedition, that it was completlſ 
in ten days. Cæſar then entered German 
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Fering » CITY avthg tes reduce aft Gaul and 
nds; e a terrot into the German nations bor- 
room i dering on tire counttles which he had ſub- 
deſire th gued, teſolyech to pas into Britaing and puflich 
give then | thoſe Manders for ſending contindal Jupplies 
y then de to the 'Gaills ga inſt the Romans. But whe- | 
1s and i ther this was really his | motive; is hard to 
cked ſore} fay ; probably he alot be prompted to it 
nty mal} by his ambition; and thirſt of glory; or ac- - 
S, marchell cording to Suetonius', tovririch time with 
they wan! the Britiſh pearls . As the ſummer was al- 
nyof then fead/ far ſpent,” and winter came dn very 
rel 1 in theſe northern climates, he was ſen, 
de Mat fite, chat che kite ef the pear would not 
ghter wu alloy him ko finiſi the war- However, he 


ns elcal® thought it wotild be no ſmall advantage to 
He aft view the iſland;, to learn the temper, cul- 
with ul” koms, and manners, of the inbabitants, and 
comple to get forme' knowledpe of their ports and 


German havens, then viſited by none but merchatits, 
of the A who were aeguainted with the coaft lying 
cing the oyer-againſt Gaul; but ſeemed utter ſtrangers 
formiiſ to the Teſt of the country: for, being called 
eiche together by Cafar from all parts, they could 
and bio! not inform him of What extent the iſtahd was; 
1s * dy what nations, and how) powerful, it was 
peopled; how they underſtood the art of 
Var; ; by we — they were governed; 
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120 be wars of 
or what ." capable of receiving a flect 
rea 


** order 5 to diſcover what he could 
not learn of the merchants, he ſent out C, 
Voluſenus with a galley, injoining him to re- 
turn as ſoon 7 ble with what intelligence 
he could In the mean time, Cæſar 
marched | his forces into the country of the 
Morini, now the province of Picardy, whence | 
was the ſhorteſt paſſage into Britain, order- 

ing at the ſame ne af the veſſels that lay in 
the neighbouring ports, and the fleet, which 

he had built the Lion before, for his expedi- 
tion againſt the Morini, to attend him. The 
'Britons, alarmed at theſe preparations, diſ- 
patched embaſſadors to Cæſar, offering to ſub- 
mit to Rome, and deliver hoſtages for their 
fidelity. Cæſar received them with great | 
kindneſs; and, having encouraged them with | 
fair promiſes to perſiſt in their reſolution, he 
| ſent them back to their own country, order- 
ing Comius, whom, for his extraordinary! 
wiſdom, virtue, and fidelity, he had wha 1 
king of the Atrebates, to attend them into 
Britain, with inſtructions to viſit as many 
ſtates as he could, to perſuade them to accept 
of an alliance with Rome, and to acquaint | 
them with his deſign of landing in A ſhort 
time in their country. 

In the mean time Voluſenus, having made 
what diſcoveries he could from his ſhip (for 
he did not think it ad rirable to venture 
www 
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Julius Czar. TE 121 


. returned after five days to Cæſar, 
and acquainted him with what he bad ob- 
ſcrved. Hereupon Cæſar, having embarked, 
two legions on board eighty tranſports, and 
appointed more, which were wind-bound at, 
a port about eighteen miles off, to convey. 
over the cavalry, weighed anchor about the, 
third watch, commanding the cavalry to im- 
bark at the port, where the veſſels lay ready 
o receive them, and follow him; which or- 
ders were too ſlowly executed. Cefar him 
elf arrived in a few hours on the Britiſh 
coaſt ; but, finding the hills and cliffs hang- 
ing over the ſea covered with armed men, 
who from thence might, with their darts, 
eaſily prevent his landing, he lay by, till three. 
in the, afternoon, waiting for ſome of his 
ſhips that were not yet come up, in order to 
look out for ſome other place, where he 
might land his troops with leſs danger. Upon 
their joining the fleet, he ſummoned the 
chief officers to a council of war; and having. 
acquainted them with the intelligence he had 
received from Voluſenus, and given them 
ſuch orders as he thought proper for the oc- 
caſion, he ſet ſail, and arriving at a plain 
and open ſhore about eight miles further, he: 
there came-to an anchor. 13 
The Britons, appriſed of l deſign, 
ſent their cavalry and chariots before, the reſt 
of the army baſtening after them, 1 in order to 
oppoſe his landing. | The main difficulty i in 
7. Vor. IV. "IS getting | 
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122 Of hi wars of | 
getting to land, 88 cd from the largeneſs 


of the ſhips, Which required a conſiderable 
depth of water; fo that the Roman ſoldiers. 


werebliged, loaded as they were with-hea 
armour, to leap into the ſea, and at the ſame 


time to ſtruggle with the waves, and en- 
counter the enemy, who, having their hands 
diſengaged, as they either ſtood on dry land, 


or waded but a ſittle way into the water, 
could boldly caſt their darts, and drive back 


an enemy thus incumbered. This diſadvan- 


tage ſo diſcouraged the Romans, as Cæſar 
himſelf owns, that they did not appear ſo 
chearful, nor ſo eager to engage the enemy, 
as intheir former conflicts on dry land; which 
being perceived by the general, he ordered 
his long ſhips, or gallies, to advance with their 


broad ſides towards the ſhore, in order to 


force the Britons, with their ſlings, arrows, 
and en S, to retire from the water: ſide. 


This had, in ſome degree, the deſired effect; 


for the Britons, ſurpriſed at the make of the 
galhes, a fort of ſhipping they had never feen, 
and overwhelmed with ſhowers of darts and 


arrows "thence diſcharged. upon them, began 
to give ground. But the 'Roiiafl ſtill be- 


traying great backwardneſs to throw them- 


ſel ves into the water, the ſtandard-bearer of 


the tenth legion, having firft+ invoked the 


Gods cried out aloud, „ Fellow fbldief 85 


unleſs yo 


cy” Hollow- me; for I am refolved to dil- 


charge 


u will forſake your colours Arid Tuffer 
the-Roman Eagle ro fa 1 into the hand of the 


charge 1 
my gene 
el into t 
towards 
n the fa 
o ſuffer 
align, | 
n the 0 
themſelv 
brward, 
ſharp on 
7718 fay 
ng able 
hoting, 
ow the! 
into grea 
Ing acqu 
aw the! 
heir ſhi 
ter, and 
prepared 
everal be 
e aſſiſt: 
reſled. 
t lengt 
nemy ſo 
ut coulc 
ne caval 
Upon 
lately le 
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Julius Cæſar. 1 
darge my duty to the commonwealth," and 
ny general.“ . Having thus ſpoken, he leap- 
« into the ſea, and advanced with the eagle- 
wwards the enemy. Hereupon the ldiers 
n the ſame ſhip, encouraging each, other not - 
p ſuffer ſo great . a diſgrace as the loſs of their 
align, followed his example; which thoſe 
n the other ſhips perceiving, they too caſt 
hemſelves boldly into the ſea, and, preſſing 
brward, began the fight &, which proved very 
ſharp on both ſides, and, for ſome time, no- 
Fays favourable to the Romans for not be- 
ng able either to keep their ranks, get firm 
hoting, or, leaping out of ſeveral ſhips, fol- 
ow their particular ſtandards, they were put 
nto great confuſion by the Britons, who be- 
ng acquainted with the ſhallows, when they 
ww them coming in ſmall numbers out of 
ieir ſhips, ſpurred their horſes into the Way 
ter, and attacked them incumbered and un- 
prepared ; which Cæſar obſerving, he — 
everal boats to be manned, and ſent them to 
e aſſiſtance of thoſe whom he ſaw moſt I 22 
elſed, , By this means, the Romans, having 
t length gained - firm footing charged the +: 
nemy fo briſkly, that th y put them to light, 
ut could not purſue them for want of 7 
de cavalxy not being yet arriv ec. 501 
Upon this defeat, the Britons ine ) 
Witely ſent embaſſidors, and with them CO 
fu hom.they had Sbm iegrs 3 4 
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if 124. Of the wars of 
| fon, to ſue for peace. This treatment they © hig 
1 endeavoured to excuſe, by laying the blame dawn 
on the multitude. Cæſar, having upbraided cauſed 
them with their breach of faith, in making being 
war upon him after they had ſent embaſla- T he 
dors to him into Gaul, deſiring peace, pro- perforr 
miſing to forgive them, on condition. they ©1v1ng 
delivered a certain number of hoſtages. Part ſons, 
of theſe they brought immediately, promiſ-· ¶ from t 
ing to return in a few days with the reſt, iſ 14770 
who lived at ſome diſtance. Peace being thus {ft th: 
1 concluded four days after their landing in ved 
4 Britain, the Britiſh princes, having diſband- tact t 
c their men, and ſent them back into their ves, 
"yp . ſeveral countries, came to ſubmit themſelves mans t 
5 and their ſtates to Cæſar. In the mean time leturn, 
. the eighteen tranſports, that were conveyingſſ adit: 
over the Roman cavalry, being overtaken by being t 
a violent ſtorm, were driven back to the port? can 
of Gaul. By the ſame ſtorm, Cæſar's fleet #84in t 
which lay in the road, was grealty damaged, Lothin; 
ſeveral of them being daſhed to pieces, and ſuſpect! 
others, by the loſs of their anchors, cables, deliver { 
and rigging, rendered wholly uſeleſs ; which ſhippin 
.cauſed a great conſternation in the army; for events. 
they wanted materials wherewithal to ref Acc 
them, in order to return to the continent that cc 
and proviſions to ſupport them any conſider e untr) 
able time in the iſland, Cæſar having al 5e or 
along intended to paſs the winter in Gaul the le⸗ 
What added to the misfortune, the ſame reitted 
night, it being then full moon, the tide . been ſ 
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Julius Cæſar. 1 


jo high, that the gallies which had been 
2me drawn aſhore, were filled with water. This 


cauſed a new panic. the Roman mariners 


ded ; 1 f 1 
being quite unacquainted with the tides. 


al The Britiſh chiefs, who were aſſembled to 
pro- perform their agreement with Cæſar, per- 
they civing his want of horſe, ſhips, and provi- 
Part ſons, and Judging o: the number of his men 
mi- from the ſmalneſs of his camp, which was 
reſt, narrower than uſual, becauſe the legions had 


kft their heavy baggage behind them, re- 
ſolyed to take arms again, in order to pro- 
tra the war till winter, perſuading them 
their ſelves, that if they could cut off the few Ro- 
elves mans that were come over, or prevent their 
time] return, they would thereby deter others from 
yi hvading Britain for the future; The plot 
n by being thus laid, they began to ſteal out «of 
the camp by degrees, and privately to liſt 
gain their diſbanded troops. Cæſar knew 
nothing of their defign ; but nevertheleſs, 
ſuſpecting an alteration from their delay in 
delivering their hoſtages after the loſs of his 
ſhipping, reſolved to prepare againſt, all 
events, | | 


ig in 
and- 


th 


Y 


| proviſions = 
nent that could be found in the neighbouring. 


I © 4 lt 4 


been ſhattered to pieces. He ſent likewiſeto 
| G 3 Gaul 


KY 


126. . Of the wars of 
Gaul Jor what things were fyrthe neceſſary 


ESR DS. 6 1 bal S531 by e : 
which were ſo well applied by the. ſoldiers, 


"who, on this_ occaſion, laboured with un- 
common diligence, that, only twelve ſhips 
being loſt, the reſt were ſoon in à condition 
to put to ſea again. r 
In the mean time, the ſeventh legion. be- 
ing ſent out to forage, while part of the ſol- 
diers, having quitted their arms as under no 
"apprehenſion of danger, were employed in 
reaping the corn, and the reſt in gathering 
it, and conveying it to the camp, e ben 
who had lain all nis ht concealed. in the 
neighbourirg wood, not queſtioning. hut 
_ "the Romans would come and forage in that 
peace, tie harveſt being brought in «Vvery- 
where elſe, fell upon them Nags dhe 
end, having killed ſome of them, drove the 

| Teſt into a ſmall compaſs, and - ſurrounded 
"them with their horſe and chariots in ſuch a 
manner, that not a ſingle man would have 

_ eſcaped, had not the advanced guards, ob- 
ſerying a greater duſt than uſual riſing from 
that quarter, acquainted Cæſar weng! 
* who, ſuſpecting the Britons had begun hoſti- 
lities anew, haſtened to the aſſiſtance of the 
legion, with the two cohorts that were upon 
guard, ordering two others, to ſupply their 

_ "Y60m, and all the reſt to repair to their arms, 
2:4 follow him with all expedition, Upon 
bis arrival, the Britons gave over the attack, 
and the Romans reſumed their courage. 
1 9 However, 


retuf. 


heart. 
the (; 
whict 
¹ thn, 
dumb 


fively, 
hindered the Britons from ee any 


what a favourable opportunity offere 


Roman intrenchments. 


returned to his camp. 


Julius Cefar. vs 
However, Czfar, not thinking it adviſeab e 


to engage the enemy, ſtool ſome time With 


his troops drawn up in battle- array, anc "then | 
retreated to his camp. Atte this, the h2avy 
rains, which continued ſeveral days lugeeſ- 
kept the Romans in their cam, „ and 


thing againſt them. | 
The latter, however, were not idle in the 
mean time; but having diſpatched meſſengers 
into all parts of the iſland, to inform their 
countrymen how ſmall an army the Romans 
had, how great a booty they 1 might Fee and 
of free- 
ing thennſe)ves for ever, by forcing the Ro- 
man camp, they drew together a great body 
of horſe and foot, and bold:y advanced to the 
Upon their, ap- 
proach, Cæſar drew up his legions in order 
of battle befdre the camp, ind ; gave the Bri- 
tons ſo warm a reception, that they immedi- 
ately turned their backs, and fled. Ceſar 
purſued them with great ſlaughter, till. 
men were out of breath, burnt NTeveral 9075 
and villages i in the neighb-urhood, and then 
The Britons, 4 - 
heartened at the loſs they had ſaſtaineg, feht 
the ſame day Uubaffador to ſuè for peace z 
which 'Czfar readily granted, upon thelf pro- 
miſing to ſend him: ver into Gaul double the 
number of hoſtages he bad h 
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128 Of. the wars of 
His want of horſe, and the fear of expoſing 


bis fleet to another ſtorm, if he ſtaid till the 


equinox, made him haſten bis | departure, 


The fame night therefore, the wind proving 
favourable, he weighed anchor, and arrived 


ſafe in Gaul, whence he immediately wrote 


to the ſenate, acquainting them with his ex- 
ploits in Britain; 
or, general thankſgiving, was decreed. for 


for which a ſupplication, 


twenty days. 

The Britons, it ſeems, were not Fant 
awed by Cæſar's arms; for of all the ſtates, 
into which the iſland was. then divided, two 
only ſent him hoſtages. Provoked at this neg. 
lect, or contempt, he reſolved to make a new 
deſcent the following ſpring, with a more 
powerful fleet and army. With this view, 
before he left Gaul to return to Italy, where 
he uſed to paſs part of the winter, he ordered 
his lieutenants to refit the old ſhips, and 
build as many new ones as they could. His 


orders were executed with ſuch diligence, 


that, upon his return, he found ſix hundred 


ſhips, and twenty. eight gallies, ready to 


launch in a ſew days. Having therefore com- 
mended the application and diligence of his 
ſoldiers, and the ſuperviſors, he commanded 
them to repair, with the fleet, to Pontus 


Itius, while he marched, with four legions, 
and- cight hundred horſe, into Treves, to 


———— — ; . 5 N 
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. Julius Cr. 129 
prevent à rebellion there; which he had no 
ſooner done, than he haſtened to the aboye- 
mentioned port; and, leaving Labienus there, 
with three legions, and two thouſand horſe, 
to ſecure it, to provide corn, and to fend 
him intelligence from time to time of what 
might happen on the continent, he embarked 
with five legions, and two thouſand horſe, 
and, weighing anchor about ſun-ſet, arrived, 
with his whole fleet, the next day by noon, 
on the the Britiih coaſt, where he landed, 
without oppoſition, in the ſame place, which 
he had found ſo convenient the year before. 
The Britons had aſſembled in vaſt multitudes 
to oppoſe his landing, as he afterwards un- 
derſtood from the priſoners ; but, being ter- 
rifted at the ſight of ſo numerous a fleet, 
amounting, with the veſſels which ſeveral 
perſons had provided for their own uſe, to 
eight hundred, and upwards, they had left, 
the ſhore, and retired to the hills. Cæſar, 
being informed, after landing his troops, 
where the Britons were lodged, left ten c- 


horts, and three hundred horſe, to ſecure, 


the: fleet, and, with the reſt, marched. In. 
queſt. of the enemy, whom he found poſted. 
on the other ſide of a river, about twelyg. 
miles from the place where he had landed. 
Their deſign was to oppoſe his paſſage; but,, 
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not drohten ding the fvaptage of the, ground, 
th 5 obliggs, ,þ y the. Raman cayalry, 
N zeir poſt, and retire to a waed, 
1 Fall the avenues were blocked up 
With huge trees, cut down for that purpoſe. 
Out of this place, which ſeemed to have been 
fortified in 4 former war, they never ven- 
tured, but in ſmall parties; but, notwith- 
ſtanding their utmoſt efforts to prevent the 
Romans from entering it, the ſoldiers of the 
feventh legion, having caſt themſelves into a 
teſtudo, and thrown up a mount againſt their 
works, obliged them to abandon. their aſy- 
em, and fave themſelves by flight, But, 
the day being far ſpent, Cæſar, Who was 
quite unacquainted with the country, thought 
it more adviſeable to return, and foxtity;his 
camp, than to purſue the fugitives. Fond 
Farly next morning, Czſar diſpatched 
both bs horſe and foot, divided into three 
bodies, in purſuit of the enemy; but, when 
he was already come in fight of the rear, he 
was acquainted by ſame horſemen from Q. 
Atrius, that, by a dreadful ſtorm, : which 
had Happened the night before, moſt of his 
ſhips were daſhed to pieces, or driven aſhore. 
Vpon this intelligence, he haſtened. back to 
the ſca-ſide. where he was an eye-witneſs of 
the misfortune, which he had heard from the 
mellengefs; ; for forty ſhips were entirely loſt, 
It, the reſt ſo damaged, that they could not 
be reßitted Wee trouble = labour, 


owever, 
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However," hivifig] g: withdut los '6f the MEN 
all the citpEnters in the fleet an d he 
work; and ſent over to Gaul for, others; g 
dering at the ſame time Labienus to | build ab | 
many ſhips as he could with the leg gions thi 
were there, to prevent the like miaforrine 
for the future; he reſolved upon a very di 

cult undertaking ; which was, to draw all 


his ſhips aſhore, and incloſe them within ths 


fortifications of his camp. This ſtupendous 
work being completed in ten days, the fol- 
diers laboufing the whole time night and day 
45 828 intermiſſion, and the camp being 
y fortified, Cæſar, leaving, the ſame 
a as before to defend it, marched with, 
oy reft of his forces to the place whence be 
had returned from purſuing the enemy. ” 
Upon his arrival, he found their numbers 
greatly increaſed, under the conduct of Aſs — 
belan, king of the Trinobantes, ww hoſe telt 
ritories lay about eighty miles from the ſea. 
He had formerly made war upon his neigh- 
bours; but, on the arrival of the Roinan 
they had all unanimouſly committed 15 
whole management of the war to him, as the 
moſt proper perſon to head them at ſo impor- 
tant a conjuncture. While the Romans. were 


on their march, they were attacked by the. 


Pritifh horſe and chariots, whom they, re- 
pulſed with great wy ughter, and, drove 905 
the woods ;' but, p rluing chem too ea er Ty, 


hey loſt ſome of their 600. Men. N long 
(3 6 | aller, 


132 Of the wars of - 
_ aſter, the Britons made a ſudden ſally out of M and 
the woods, and fell upon the advanced guard, I whe: 
While the Romans were buſied in fortifying river 
their camp. Cæſar immediately detached M cut) 
two cohorts to their aſſiſtance; but the ene- MW draw 
my, while the Romans ſtood amazed at their poſit 
new way of fighting, boldly broke through ſtake 
the two. cohorts, and returned again, with- IW ftake 
out the loſs of a man. Quintus Laberius MW tom 
Durus, a tribune, was ſlain in this action: ed v 
but, ſome freſh cohorts coming to the relief tellis 
of the Romans, the Britons were, in the ſerte 
end, put to flight. The next day, they kept and 
on the hills, at a conſiderable diſtance from © with 
the Roman camp, till about noon ; when thou 
three legions being. detached by Cæſar, with ter, 
all the cavalry, under the command of C. fault 
Trebonius, to forage, they fell upon the ſo- #nu: 
ragers with great fury; but, meeting with amade 
vigorous reſiſtance, they betoox themſelves I cauſe 
to flight; and, being purſued by the Roman ing 
cavalry fo cloſe, that they had not time to men, 
rally, to make a ſtand, or to get down from I uſual 
their chariots, according to their. cuſtom, | tons, 
great numbers of them were cut to pieces. The 
Upon this overthrow, the auxiliary troops and t 
that had come from all parts, abandoning The) 
 Caffibelan, returned to their reſpective coun: IU and c 
tries: nor did the Britons ever after engage © Thar 
Cæſar with their united forcde. 
After this victory, Cæſar marched toward long 
the Thames, with a deſign to croſs that * J 
| an 


4% 


© 


Julius Cæſar. 0 
and enter the territories: of Caſſibelan; but, 
when he came to the only place where the 
river. could, though not without great diffi- 
culty, be forded, he faw the enemy's forces 
drawn up in a conſiderable body on the op- 
poſite bank, which was fortified with ſharp 

ſtakes, They had likewiſe driven many 
ſtakes of the ſame kind fo deep into the bot- 
tom of the river, that their tops were cover- 
ed with the water. Though Cæſar had in- 
telligence of this from the priſoners and de- 
ſerters, yet he ordered the cavalry to ride in, 
and the legions to follow; which they did 
with ſuch reſolution and intrepidity, that, 
though the foot were up to the chin in wa- 
ter, the enemy, not able to ſuſtain their aſ- 
ſault, abandoned the bank, and fled. Poly- 
ænus tells us, that Cæſar, on this occaſion, 
made uſe of the following ſtratagem: He 
cauſed an elephant, covered with iron, hav- 
ing a wooden tower on his back, full of 
men, to be driven into the river; which un- 
uſual ſight ftruck ſuch terror into the Bri- 
tons, that they abandoned the oppoſite ſhore, 
The ſtakes are juſt above Walton in Surry; 
and the meadow facing them is called Coway. 
They are even now to be ſeen at low water; 
and one of them was lately pulled out of the 


* 


Thames, but with great difficulty. Ty 
are of oak, and, though they have been ſo 
long in the water, are as hard as brazil, and 
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45 Black ns jet. At Shepperton they have ſe⸗ 
vera knife handles made of them. 
-'Caſſibelan, now deſpaiting of fuccel by a 
hattle; diſbanded the greateſt part of his 
forces, retaining only about Fs thouſatid 
chariots, to obſerve the motions of the Ro- 
mans. With theſe he kept at ſome diftance 


in the woods, or in ſuch places as were ſcarce 


acceſbble to the Romans, carrying. off the 
corn and cattle from thoſe countries bh. 


| which'the Romans were to march. As 
was well acquainted with the roads and'bye- 
ways, if the Roman cavalry ventured a little 
too far to lay the country waſte, he detached 


part of his chariots to attack them ; which 
they could not engage without great diſad- 
vantage. This prevented the Romans from 
making excurſions, as they would have 
otherwiſe done, and obliged Cæſar not to 


fuffer his horſe to go further to burn and 


plunder the country, than the legions * were 


abie to follow them. 
In the mean time, the Trinobantes ſent 
ambaffadors to Cæſar, promiſing to ſubmit 


to” him, and, at the ſame time, intreating 
kim to- protect Mandubratius againſt the op- 


preſſion of Caſſibelan, and ſend him to them 


for their king and governor. Mandubratius, 


by. "Eutropius and Bede called Androgeus, 
was the fon, of Imanuentius king of the Tri- 


, date upon the death: of this Fdliefy 
Who was flain by Caſſibelan, to avoid the 


like 


- 201g 
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like fate, he had fled to C 15} 2wherthad: 
granted him his: protection zeſa#, aw readihy, 
complied with the requeſt of the Trinoban- 
tes, injoinipg them to ſend him forty hoſtapesg!| 


and corn for his army; which they did ac 


cordingly. The example of the I rinoban- 
tes, whoſe ſubmiſſion ſecured them from be- 
ing plundered by the Roman ſoldiers, was 
ſoon followed by other ſtates; to wit, the: 
Cenomagni, Segontiaci, Anaclites, Bibroci, 
and Coſſi $, who, by their ambaſſadors, fub- 
mitted to Cæſar. From theſe he had intelli- 


gence, that the town of Caſſibelan, ſuppoſed 


to be Verulamium, now St. Albans, - welÞ 
fortified with woods and marſhes, whither: 
the country- people had retired with their 
cattle, was but a little way from his camp. 
Thither therefore he marched with his le- 
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y $ The Cenemagni, or Tceni, inhabited Suffolk; 
Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire'; 


about Honley, and the Iatter about Biay. "The 
Coſſi are ſuppbſed to have inhabited Tone: Art 
of Hertfordſhire, perhaps the hundred df CA. 
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ions ; and, though he found the place 
nei fortified both by nature and art, he 
ordered it to be ſtormed at two different 
places; which was done with ſuch reſolution, 
that the Britons, not able to ſuſtain the vio- 
lence of the aſſault, fled out at one of the 
avenues of the wood (for this town was 
only a thick wood, ſurrounded with a ditch, 
and fortified with a rampart). Many of the 
Britons were overtaken as they attempted to 
make their eſcape, and cut in pieces. Here 
Cæſar found great ſtore of cattle 0. 
To repair, in ſome degree, this Toſs, and 
divert Cæſar from purſuing his. conqueſts, 
Caſſibelan, by his meſſengers, perſuaded four 
petty. princes of Kent, Cingetorix, Carvi- 
lius, Teximagulus, and Segonax, whom Cæ- 
ſar ſtiles kings, to raiſe what forces they 
could, and attack the camp where the ſhips 


* 


were laid up; but the Romans, having made 


a ſally, repulſed them with great ſlaughter, 
took Cingetorix priſoner, and returned, 
without any loſs, to their trenches. Upon 
the news of this defeat, Caſſibelan, conſider- 
ing the many loſſes he had ſuſtained, how 
his country was laid waſte, and, above all, 
that ſeveral ſtates had already ſubmitted to 
the-conqueror, reſolved to follow their exam- 
ple; and accordingly ſent ambaſladors to 
treat of a ſurrender, who were introduced by 
Camius of Attrebatum, or Arras. As the 
ſummer was already far ſpent, Cæſar, who. 
| : Was 
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uns determined to winter in Gaul, th Pe- 
yent ſudden inſurrections there, readily heark- 
ened to their propoſals : ſo that a treaty Was 
fon concluded upon the following condi- 
tions; to wit, that the Britons ſhould pay 
an annual tribute to the people of Rome; 


that Caſſibelan ſhould leaye Mandubratius 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions, and 


not moleſt the IT'rinobantes; and that he 
ſhould deliver a certain number of hoſtages. 


Theſe Cæſar no ſooner received, than he 


marched back to the ſea-ſide, where he cauſed 


his fleet, which he found refitted, to be 
launched. As he had a great number of cap- 
tives, and ſome of his thips had been loſt in 
the ſtorm, he reſolved to tranſport his army 


at two voyages. But moſt of theſe veſſels, 
which were ſent back from Gaul after they 


had landed the ſoldiers that were firſt carried 
over, and of the ſixty that Labienus had 


taken care to build, being driven back by 


contrary winds, Cæſar, after having long 
expected them in vain, leſt the winter ſhoul 


prevent his voyage, the equinox being near 


at hand, crouded his ſoldiers cloſer than he 


deſigned, and putting to ſea with the ſecond 
watch of the night, reached the continent 


with his whole fleet by day-break *, x. 
114448 31> 369 / 
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After the departure of Julius Czſar, the Ro- 


mans were diverted,” for the ſpace of twenty 
*KY years, 
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© = Of the wars of 
:- This:account is as given by Cæſar ||; but 
others ſpeak: not ſo confidently of his victo. 
.ries-here. .. According to Tacitus, Cæſar ra. 
ther ſhowed his countrymen the way to Bri. 
tain} than put them in poſſeſſion of it. Lucan 
ſays, he turned his back to the Britons and 
fled; and Dio Caſſius writes, that the Ro- 
man infantry were utterly routed by the 
Britons; but that the latter afterwards were 
put into diſorder by the Roman cavalry; and 
indeed Horace and Tibullus frequently ſpeak 
of the Britons as then an unconquered peo- 


oe However, Cæſar, on his return to 
ome, offered to Venus a breaſt-plate en- 


riched with Britiſh pearls, as a trophy of his 


conqueſts in Britain, according to Pliny. ' 


Me now, with Cæſar, mu return to the 


continent. Craſſus being killed in Parthia, 
in a battle, his death gave riſe to a civil 


war, which ſoon after broke out between 
tae two ſurviving triumvirs, Czar and Pom- 
pey, for the latter would bear no rival, and 
the former no ſuperior. In the mean time, 
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years; by their domeſtic broils, and civil wan, 
from attempting any thing againſt Britain. Du 


ing this period the tribute was not paid, nor 


perhaps demanded ; fo that the Britons continued 
no leis free from the Roman yoke, than they had 


been before the arrival of Cæſar. 


l | Cæſat, 


> 


but the Gauls revolting afreſh; ſoon obfiged 
him to return thither, where he beſieged and 


Labienus, his lieutenant, haſtened to the 


him, and reached Agendicum, where he left 
. 5 . een 
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Cæſar ||, whop had well nigh reduced the 
Tranſalgine Gauls, ſent ) immenſe ſums to 
Rome, to be diſtributed 22 his: own 
friends and partiſans, and to the populace, 
he himſelf choofing to winter in Infubria; 


took Noviodunum, a city of the Bituriges, 
and defeated Vercingetorix, who came to 
the relief of the place He then led his 
troops againſt Ava icum, now Bourges, one 
of the 7 cities in Gaul; took it by 
ſtorm, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſt- 
ance of the 9 and made ſuch a ſlaugh- 
ter of the Gauliſh troops, that ſcarce eight 
hundred men eſcaped out of forty thouſand. 
He then beſieged Gergovia, the capital of 
the Averni. In the mean time the Ædui e- 
took Noviodunum, and in it Cæſar's mili- 
tary. cheſt, killed all the Romans, and fet 
fire to the city; upon which Cæſar marched 
to. Agendicum ; and, at the ſame time, 


ſame place, and conducted with great dex- 


terity his march through the enemy's coun- 
try. But in his way he was vigorouſly at- 
tacked by a Gauliſh general, but defeated 
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l Before Chriſt 52, of Rome. 696. | 
5 + Now called Sens. 
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_ Of the wars of 
his heavy baggage, and went to meet Cæſar. 
Notwithſtanding this defeat, almoſt all the 


nations of Celtic Gaul joined in the revolt; 
and, having appointed Vercingetorix their 


generaliſſimo, were bold enough to come and 
attack Cziar, but were defeated and obliged 
to retreat to Aleſia *, whither Cæſar pur- 
ſued them. Here Vercingetorix, having ſent 
for new forces, in the mean time ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the city, with eighty thouſand 
men. Cæſar inveſted the place, ſurrounded 
it with a double fortification, and fortified 
his camp with all poſſible art and care, in 
order to reduce the enemy by famine. Phe 
garriſon, being very numerous, was ſoon 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and expelled 
all the uſeleſs mouths. Theſe unhappy peo- 
ple would have ſurrendered themſelves to 
Cæſar, but he refuſed them, and inhumaniy 
ſuffered them to periſh within the eircum- 
vallation. At laſt, the ſuccours expected 


the beſieged arrived, conſiſting of ſixty thou- 


d men, under four Gauliſh generals. 
hey made ſeveral attacks on Cæſar's 


+ 


trenches, and fought three battles, but were 


always defeated, and repulſed; upon which, 
Vercingetorix ſurrendered at diſcretion. Cæ- 


far reduced all the Gauls in the place to fla. 


very, except the Arverni, and the Edu, 
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Julius Cæſar. 14 
be whom he ſpared, hoping by this diſtinction 
"2 Wl to gain over the two chief nations of 'the 
heir Celtic Gauls, and was not diſappointed. 
Thus ended this campaign, in which he ac- 
iged quired more glory for his conduct and bravery. 
11 than any Roman commander had ever done 
"ſent I before. For this extraordinary ſueceſs, twenty 
Him. days of public prayers were ordered to return 
ſang thanks to the gods. The next year, the 
nded J Gauls revolted again, and were again de- 
tifeg ! feated in ſeveral engagements,” and reduced. 
; | Cztar allo took the ſtrong fortreſs of Uxello- 
dunum, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, 
and ordered all who were capable to bear 
arms to have their right-hands cut off; and 
reduced all Gaul from the Alps and Pirenes 
to the Rhine. In this, he is ſaid to have 
ſubdued three hundred different nations, 
taken eight hundred cities, defeated three 
million of men, killed one million, and took 
as many priſoners. n on 1 
Cæſar then put his troops into different 
quarters, and himſelf ſpent the winter at | 
Vemetocenna, in the center of Belgium. 
The next ſpring, he repaired to Cifalpine 
Gaul. During the winter, Pompey got the 
moſt inveterate enemies of Cæſar to be elect- 
ed into the magiſtracy. Cæſar being ap- 
priſed of the cabals formed againſt him, 
I sound means, after he had quitted his winter 
+, I quarters, to purchaſe the friendſhip of Ami- 
Wust lius, the conſul, for one thouſand five hun- 
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[ dred talents, and the tribune Curio, for ano- * *. 

| ther large ſum. Cæſar, the next year, was ar are 
declared by the ſenate an enemy to the ſtate - pain, 
if he did not, within a certain time men- pain, 
tioned in the decree, reign his proconſul- I bir 
ſhip; which he refuſed to do, unleſs Pompey uche 
alſo laid down his: upon which, the cond 1 1 
raiſed a powerful army, the command of * wn 
which they gave to Pompey, and backed 2 
him by this fatal decree: “ Let the conſuls I. 15 
for the year, the proconſul Pompey, and all pr N 
in and near Rome, who have enjoyed the. ro 
conſulſhip, provide for the public Lr, by * 
the moſt proper means.“ Cæſar upon this "vl 
reſolved to begin hoſtilities, and made him- 1 i 
ſelf maſter of Arminium, whence he ſent «bh 


orders to all his Gauliſh troops to repair to 


him thither ; after which he paſſed the Ru- 
bicon. The news of this cauſed the utmoſt 


conſternation at Rome, and greatly alarmed 
Pompey. Cæſar then ſent Semp. Curio to. 


reduce Sicily, and Valerius to conquer Sardi- 


nia; both 'which iſlands were immediately 


' abandoned to them, the former by Cato, 


and the latter by Aurelius Cotta. Cæſar 


having in vain tried to bring Pompey. to a 


reconciliation, ſeized on the public treaſures, 


and took: thence three hundred thouſand 
pound weight of gold, and went into Spain, 
in purſuit of Pompey ; upon which. Cicero, 
and other Roman ſenators, haſtened thither 
alſo, to join Pompey, then ſtruggling under 


a grievous 
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Julius Cefar. 1343 
2 grievous famine. >” In the mean time, 6 & 
ar drove Afranius and Petreius out of Hither 
ain, forced Varro, governor of Further 
pain, to ſurrender his troops, money, &. 
to him; then failed to Marſeilles, which 
immediately ſurrendered. Cæſar, imme- 
lately after, failed back to Rome; where hge 
got himſelf declared dictator, by the ſole au- 
thority of Lepidus, which he, with great 
noderation, held for eleven days, and then 
got himſelf elected conſul, together with Ser- 
ſlius Iſauricus, who was moſt ſtrongly at- 
tched to his intereſt. He now reſolved to 
blow Pompey, and carry the war into the 
alt ; but as I have already enlarged on what 
followed between Cæſar and Pompey pre- 
nous to the battle of Pharſalia, I ſhall. refer 
ny readers to that account +, and proceed, 
as there promiſed, to relate the battle of 
Pharſalia. Tk {T7 1 £15150 tho; 
When the day came on which the fate off 
zſar and Pompey was to be decided, the 
ater aſſembled his troops, and, having firſt «:: 
arangued his men, cauſed the gates of his 
imp to be opened, and marched out at che 
cad of his army. As to Cæſar, he was: fo: 
from expecting to fight that daysnthatithe>51 
jad already given the ſignal for decamping, 
tending to march to Scotuſa, his army for 
ei e ood te ieee e 
Lot, {549 od 20 N (16115 23 "190130 bas 
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that the enemy was marching out of ther 


the uſual ſignal of battle among the Romam 


tents, and, with loud ſhouts of j joy, repaired 


their proper places, without hurry or noiſe 


Of the wars of ED 
want of forage and proviſions, being reduced 
to great ſtraits. But as they were buſy in 
taking down their tents, ſending away their 
cattle, ſervants, and baggage, before them, 
they were informed by their ſcouts, that they 
had ſeen arms carried to and fro in the ene. 
my's camp, and that they had heard a noiſe 
and buſtle, as of men preparing for battle; 
and preſently after other ſcouts brought word 
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intrenchments, and that the fiſt ranks were 
already drawn up in the plain. 

This news was highly pleaſing to Cifar 
who told his army that the ſo much wifhedfl % 
for day was come at laſt, when they ſhoulf | = 
fiaht with men, and not with bas and fa. 


mine,” He then ordered the red ſtandard, 


to be erected before. his tent; upon which 
the ſoldiers immediately came out of their 


to their arms; and officers and men all took 


When all were drawn up, he ordered thre: 
legions to level the ramparts, and fill up the 
ditches of the camp, telling his ſoldiers, witl 
great confidence, that they ſhould lodg 
that night in Pompey's camp. 

The trenches being levelled, he, accord 
ing to cuſtom, harangued his troops in ſud 
a ſpirited manner as could not but have in 
ipired cowards with courage, He the 
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narched into the plain, and by the õbſetha- 
tions he made on the diſpoſition-of the ene- 
my's army, regulated that of his o u. 
Pompey took his poſt on the left wing; as 
his right wing was covered by the Enipeus, 
he ſtrengthened his left with the ſlingers, 
archers, and the ſeven thouſand Raman 
horſe, in whom he greatly confided for ſuc- 
ceſs. . In the center was Scipio, his father- 
in-law, with the legions he had brought 
from Syria, and the reinforcements ſent by 
ſeyeral Kings and ſtates of Aſia. In the right; 
under the command of Afranius, were the 
Cilician legion, and ſome cohorts which had 
ſerved in Spain. The whole army was drawn 
up in three lines, with very little ſpaces: be- 
tween them. 116d) % tn 311912 
The army under Cæſar was drawn up in 
this manner: The tenth legion, which had 
always lignalized, themſelves in every action, 
was poſted: in the right wing, and the ninth 
in the Jeft, and the eighth near it. The 
ſpace between the two wings was filled up 
with the reſt of the: army. The left wing 
was commanded: by Mare Antony, and the 
light by Syllaz auꝭ,ĩ&tthe main body by Cneius 
Domitius Caltinus 3 and right over-againſt 
bompey was Cæſar himſelf, that he might 
obſerve all his motions. | His amy; as wall 
as Pompey's, was drawn up in three lines, 
Vet, IV: 910 Hi 699 » Theſe 
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245 | Of th wars of 
- - Theſe two armies, dreſſed and armed after MW þ; 
ths ame manner; and boch bearing, for hi 
their enſigns, the Roman; eagles, covered MW m 
the whole Plain from Pharſaa to the river ql 
Enipeus, Pompey as he: obſerved how qui- tr. 
ey Cars men waited fot the ſignal to . th 
gage, and bow confaſedly-his own men run W or 
up and downy was afraid, that on the firſt an 
enſet: his on ranks wodld be broken; and at 
therefore ordered the foot in the front to bo 

wait quietly in their ranks till the engage- ca: 
ment began. A ſolemn; ſilence continued in pen 
bath: armies, for ſome time, though in reach I wit 
of, each ather. Nor ought this to be ſup- cou 
po} Gro effect of fear on eithex ſide; — the 


Aty had already, on former occaſions, gien bor 

ent proofs. of their courage, but they and 

if gh to affect their minds; Fathers mig 

Were now to: fight againſt their ſons; bio- his- 

0 brothers q and, at leaſt, county - a, 

enn z for indeed thi} f 

5 . no common: battle; Nd the yu Itehe 
mu e had heir FB min with tears, 

Bur 9275 e we and at laſt the trum 7 


ö whe atv 4 -when Czfar's arm} — 
| order 10-hegin the attack\ 
*encguraged bythe example of Caius Craft 
"Bus, 8 centurion, hd ruſhed furiouſly upo 
. the line of Wee followed 'by + 
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Julius Cæſar. 147 
hundred ' and-twenty men! He thus exerted 
himſelf, that e imight fulfiÞ- boden pro- 
miſe that he made do Cr ſaf ning 
ver quitted his rank at the firſt Toind' 2 
gui Sumpetege he ran in upon "the enen 
en- the head of his Company, 5 4 1 Fil 4d Þ 
run great many. And All puſhed forward 
firſt among the enemy; when he was fun in 
and at the mouth by oh of Pompey's men, with 
* to ſo much force that the point '6f the word 
zage came out at the Hitid'part ef His neck. Pom - 
ed in pey's men tobk courage at his death, and 
reach W withſtood the enemy's dnſet with Amazing 
ſup : courage. In the mean time that the foot 9 
each the center were tharply© Fed Pompey 

given horſe, in tke left Wing, böſdh advance , 
© they and, having wilened? t! Nei” Turks that "they 
father might ſurround'Cefar's Tip! ge wing; Charged | 
| his cavalry, and obliged' them to- give back, | 


untry- as Cæſar himſelf acknowlepes.! Gesa, Sb 
d tha ferving his, ordeted die Wc 46 ett 4 
viel little,” and give way to che gs oed 
d Lea in i the rear, who, upon a ſignal Piven.” 
trum 1:2 Aan bas 530i rears 5 fot 


8 1 BY — — — beet 

tall) 1 eme a daf meet 

Craft ing out of his tent in the A 412 

ly upon after ſome diſcourſe, What His 05 1785 21 
1 'DY i touching the event of the Bart pr if 


fretching out bis hand, anſwered aloud, ** Ng: by 
is the victory. Cæſar! thou ſhalt glorioully con- 

| quer; and I myſelf this day be the * of * 
nundieſ Praiſe, either dead, or alive,” 


H2 es venta 


148 Of the, wars of 
vanced and the enemy's horſe with 
great reſolution and no leſs good order, aim- 
ing only at >the : [faces oß their enemy, with 

— ſucceſs. For the young Patricians *, 
unwilling to tiave their handſome faces ſpoil- 
ed, turned their backs, and, covering their 
faces wich their hands, abandoned the foot 
to the merey of the enemy, and ſhamefully tt 
fled: The fobt, now naked undtunguarded, te 
wWoeere ſobn ſurrounded, and almoſt all of them th 
killed“ The flower of. Pompey's army being in 
thus cut to pieces and forced tb ebe · fa 
came al moſt diſtracted. Pompey himſelf at ca 
laſt, jetreated to his camp, and retired into m. 
His terits and there continued in à funſeleſs tre 
condiriog till his whole army was routed and the 
defeated. Plutarch applies to him Homer's ſui 
deſeription'' of the flight of Ajax before 
Hector „e BRoI vc 12 157 910% 

| 855 Rol ad go: 1 188d! e100 09. 90 | 
«© Bat! ' partial Jove, eſpouſing Hector's part, 
ec Sbot heaven-bred- — thro* the Gre- 
-2] 16)8-4jan's Rearti: nue,  ganvod'd{,; 
10 Edt U ener d, in Hector preſence 
10 TASW. 1 grown, 0d Ii eli in | 
60 „ Amaz d he food, with N not his 
5119-5 15 own. 9 7100 18184 
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Julius Cæſar. 149 
«© Ofer his broad back his moony ſhield he 
thiewso on bis doi 
6 And, TG round, with tardy ſteps with- 
| +» dtewnifoy 54+ 204 a 
TLIC bn SH Fog. dg zd. 
55 78 asd ig th : 
Pon taken thus Joſtithe geld, his in- 
trenehments became the next ob ect of at- 
tention ; thither Oæſar — to attack 
them, before Pomp - recovered: himſelf, and 
indeed this rouſed him a little; For on Cez- 
far's approach he eried out, Mhat! into my 
camp tos / and then diveſting himſelf of all 


marks of diguity, put on a habit ſuitable for 


travelling, ſtole privately away, and took 


the road ſor Lariſſa; but of his flight, pur- 


ſuit by Cæſur, and death, I have already 
poke in-:the laſt chapter, to whiek I. ſhafl 
therefore refer my readers . 50 
The cohorts that Pompey had leſt to de- 
fend the camp, made a vigorous reſiſtance; 
but being at laſt overpowered, fed to 2 
neighbouring mountain, Where Cæſar re- 
ſolved to inveſt them. But. before- he could 
finiſh his lines, they being in great want of 
water, abandoned that poſts} and tetired) to- 
wards Lariſſa. Cæſar purſued them at the 
head of the fourth legion, and, having 
marched fix —_— FR with them. _ 
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3 they, 


eng e of 


they, unwilling to engage, betook- them- 
ſelves-to a high hill, at the foot of which 
ran à little river. Notwithſtanding Cæſar's 


men were faint and wWak wich the heat and 


fatigue of the day; yet he prevailed upon 
them to dig a trench to deprive the enemy 
of the convenience of the water! This ne- 
ceſſitated them to throw: down their arms, 
and implore mercy from the*conqueror ; a 
few, indeed, of the ſenators took the advan- 
tage of che darkneſs of the night to eſcape, 
The others Cafac+ treated/ wit 
| mency, prevented their baggage! from being 
plundered, and would not ſuffer ber alledeaft! in- 
kult ee be offered to them. 1 e110 

«: Porapey's party were ſo fooliſhly eb¹iò ent 
of victory, that they had, before thlelbattle, 

made extraordinary preparations to elebrate 
ic ; inſemuch, that when Cæſar wok poſleſ- 
bon of- the enemy's: "tarp, he found: their 
thts and pavilions richly (ot out with car- 

pets And hangings; theicohches ſtrewed with 
flowets, 3 es ready ſpreads and an 
abundance ef plates, 'bowls,: ists, and 

(rhe ef them even filled with wine, ſet on 


the fille boards. Pompey's letters, which 


wert found in his ſtrong box, Cæſar gene- 
-r6ifſly'burat unperaſed, that he might nut be 
obliged ro puniſh any perſon,” Cœſar only 
loſt two hundred men in the engagemen, 
among wha Were thirty centurions, who 


were buried with great folemnity. 5 
| aſhes 


great cle- 


far into Egypt, he took the — — to 


in favour of Cleopatra, ſo proyoked Ptolemy 


* no HA bard. the 


Julius Cæſar. 15 
aſhes” of the brave Oraſtinus were (depoſited 
in a tomb erected to his, mamory. But the 
Joſs on Pompey a ide was far greater, fifteen 
or five and twenty, thouſand: men, iand an 
hundred and exghty enſigns; among dhe dead 
were found the bodies af ten ſenators and 
forty knights. As, to the Roman cititens 
ae were taken priſaners, Halen imme⸗ 
diately ſet chem at Hihe rt: LG 
The. purſuit after Pompey having 


demand of the young: king, Ptolemy, the 
ſon of Auletes, the money that was due 0 
him from his father; but hotinus, his chief 
miniſter, amuſed him with fair words, tilh he 
had raiſed; a mob, which ſurrounded Him 
with ſuch fury, „ that he was obliged:to-retire 
into the . — Tbere Cæſar eauſedi the 
young king and ) his ſiſter Cleopatra who 
contended Hoey him for the crown, to be 
brought before him, deſigning to pblige them 
both to diſtand their forces; upon Wbie 
the young gand beautiful „Cleopatra gan 
herſelf to he privately brought een 
with her charms captivated this grxat gn. 
queror. Thel partiality that Caſar;ſhewed 


and Photinus, that they beſieged: Cr wich. 
twenty thouſand Alexandrians ; upon which 
he ordered the ſhips in the port toſ bet fn 
fixe, Which ch) anhagpily ſpreadings; conſumed 


At ſiberty. But the young king endeavour- 


pus, by one of, Cafars admirals,: ersma 
3 * ta Alexandria, engaged Ptolemy who 
of his men, and took. twelve thouſand pri- 
eroſſing 


and eight months. Cæſar, after this vi 
en to Alexantija,. e en 


152 3 Of tho wars of 
the celebrated Alexandrian library 5972 in 
which were four hundred . valuable 


books; after Which he put the treacherous 4 
Photinus to: death for holding a correſponds an 
enge with Achillas, who commanded Ptolo- ph 


myis forces. Ganymedes, the king's eunuch, I rue 
took the young princeſs Arſinoe to the army, I the 
who, proclaimed her queen; put Achillas, W dat 
their — to death; and placed Gany- erf 


; medes in his ſtead. They then engaged Ver; 
\ Cxfar at ſea, but were twice defeated: with pad 


| upon which the Alexandrians tere 
2 to demand their king, and offered, on lofi 

that condition, to forbear all further hoſtili- poſ; 
dies, to which Cæſar conſented, and ſet him 1 


ing ſoon aſter to intercept. Cæſar /s convoys, 
k ought on a third engagement, in which the 
Kgyptians were totally defeated; near Cano- 


Tae next year, the Jewiſh forces followed 
came to meet them, cut off twenty thoufand 


ſoners, and the king; himſelf was drowned in 
the Nile, 180 a.rcign of three 2 
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| wh queen; 5 and obliged her to marry h 


youngeſt brother, then about cleveit yeaty os, 

Cæſar was now obliged to quit Agypt; 
od march into the north ef Aſfa, sgalüſt 
pharnaces, king of the Cichmetian Bolpho- 
rus, who took the opportunity to attempt 


the recovery of the dominions of Mithri— 


dates, his father, in Aſia. He raiſed a pow 
erful N e the Euxine ſea, taok fe- 
veral places, ' pattieulariy all Pontus and Capt 
padocia. Or far, being How reinforced; e 
tered the kingdom ef Pontus, and, „ without 
loſing the leaſt tinte, or attending to the —4 
poſals of peace, offered him" by the Eiff 
merely to gain time matcked directly acai 
him, attacked him, and gained a complete 
vittory ; ; on which aceount he wrote? his A. 
moug Tatonic letter to his friend Aminitius! 
Vent, vir, vier, I came, I aw; tom 
quered; which wArds happily expreſs the file 
denne s of the Victoty, being all "words of 
two ſyllables, and having the ime: cad. 
Cæſat after this being refurned'io/Rofie, 


cauſed | himſelf to be declared conful, kee 


ing at the ſame time his dictatorfhip x 4 
now prepared to carry 'the war into Mies, 
Pampey” 9 party* being (= very 50 Werfül 
there. Char, being ade in Africa; ſum 
moned Confidius, the governor of Ardrume- 


tum, to ſurrender the place to him; but 


Confidius, truſtingzto bis numerous garriſon 
*. two legions, and three thouſand Mauri- 
* H 5 tanian 
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2144 of N 
tanian horſe, ue the meſſenger with his C 
own 3 bode * marched out to attack Cæſar e 
in the 1 0 up in haſte; which he there- P. 
fore though t. eſt to abandon, and accord- i 
ing ly retired; in good order, marching along 
the coaſt towards Rußpina, a little way off; 0 
which he reached with grew difficulty, being 4 
harralled, on his march by Confidius. It is . 
faid that in this eren thirty Gauliſh th 
Horſe, who were in the rear, put two thou- | 
fand Mauritanian horſe to flight, and forced 
them back to the very gates of Ardrumetum, © ** 


But not; being able to get ſufficient provi- a 
4 8 in the neig hbourhood of Ruſpina, he = 
marched to 3 a free hes where he was | 

admitted into the city, ſupplied with 2 


ſuch proviſions as cou d be got for him. But 0 
as the enemy had got poſſeſſion of the coun- 9 


try, he was ſoon greatly diſtreſſed for want "as 
of proviſions; and his horſes were obliged to 2 
feed on a ſea- weed mixed with graſs to allay 45 


the ſaltneſs of it. His forces being to) few 
£0 attempt an engagement, he embarked in 
the -night, and failed in queſt of his fleet, 
attended only by a few of his officers. Havs 
ing met the fleet, he returned back with 
them to Leptis, and, as ſoon as they had 
Janded, decamped. But he had ſc ircely 
marched three miles before Labienus, who 
commanded a numerous body of Roman and 
Mauritanian forces, ſurrounded him on all 
ſides, and attacked him with great fury ; but 

Czſar's 


J — — D 
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Cæſar's wan. T 1 8 the firſt line FP the | 
enemy, and then . > not thinkfhg--ic 
prudent to 15 9 be brft line cold tally, 
returned back to Bis Camp jn good order. 
Soon after, Folk "armies being reinforced, 
Cæſar left Ruſ herd nd. marched 10 Utica, 
when at laſt R ing of Mauri Ania, ar- 
rived at the e y's camp, with eſghteen 
thouſand fobt;” Find b tindred" dare, and 
thirty elephants.” nd now the arthics com- 
— by the king, Seipio, and La ienus, 
in a manner blocke up that of Celar' 3 
which was greatly diftreſſed for want of pro- 
viſions, the enemy bavipg gaid al! the neigh- 
bouring country waſte. Cæſar ſoon after re- 
ceived a freſh” ſupply of men, and ſeveral 
times offered the enemy battle, which they 
declined : he thereſore gecamped, imtending 
to go and beſigge Thapſus. He was {owed 
by the three generals mentioned above, Who 
ſeparately encamped prett near him; upon 
which Cæſar made a bats march through 
ſome thick woods ; j and PER Scipio? 8 men 
could finiſh their camp, fell upon them, and 
forced them to fly; and then attacked, firſt 
Labienus's, and afterwards Juba's camp, and 
killed in all, of the three armies, fifty thou- 
ſand men, and loſt himſelf only fifty. Scipio 
being taken in his flight, killed himſelf; Juba 
was killed in a ſingle combat, and Labienus 
only, of all the chief men of Pompey” s party, 
een and got ſafe into Wow” This vie- 
H 6 tory 


or "x. 4 
tory was followed with; the ſurrender of at f 
Afriea to Cefar, except Utica, where the uf 
famous Gato to commanded, and had formed, hc 
of three undred-Remans who repaired to tic 
him a kind of ſenate The inhabitants of er 
this city were thrown into the utmoſt con ſoc 
fernation on the news of Cæſat 's victory at WM mc 
TFhapſus,; and ſome of them even mutinied, he 
but Cato at laſt, appeaſed, and encouraged, to 
them to ſtand a lege. But the! ſenate deli. qu 
berating further: ES matter, the greater W anc 
7 part peg them were f. A. ſubmitting, and as anc 
Cæſar drew . nearer, - | ſome of the ſenators his 
: quitted the city, and the reſt appointed Lu- hu: 
cius Cæſar, a relation to the conqueror, to W wh 
intereced for. them, and make their ſubmiſ- I hor 
fions. to im,. But Qatoz, unwilling to truſt I aftc 
to, 'or owe bis life to the conqueror's mercy, ¶ wit 
run himſelf through witb his own ſword, I wit! 
leaving the city in the utmoſt grief for his like 
death; and ſoon after the city ſurrendered to glor 

Ceſar. Being now maſter of Utica, and of b 
„ whole Roman province in Africa, Cæſar I riot 
marched into Numidia and Mauritania, and I eruſ 
redueed both thoſe kingdoms to Roman pro- proc 
vinces, and then repaired - again to Utica, I inco 
which he ordered to be repaired; and ſome Ia n. 
time after returned to Rome, when the whole twer 
city went but to meet him, and conducted I bis 
him to the capitol, where he returned thanks bear 
to Jupiter for his great and many ſuccefles ¶ back 


| The ſenate and people both ſtrove who - mids 
ſhould 


Julius Car. fl 
ſhould be moſt forward in heaping honours 
upon him. Cæſar was ſenſible that theſe 
honours flowed not ſo much from their affec- 
tions to, as from their fears of, him; how⸗- 
ever, by his mild and prudent conduct, he 
ſoon removed the latter, and gained the for- 
mer. In conſideration of the many conqueſts 
he had made, the ſenate and people united 
to decree him four triumphs; for his con- 
queſt of the Gauls, of Ægypt, of Pharnaces, 
and laſtly of -Juba. Theſe he enjoyed in one 
and the ſame month. In the firſt, before 
bis chariots were carried the names of three 
hundred nations, and eight hundred cities, 
which he had reduced by the death of a mil- 
hon of enemies, and then the priſoners; 
afterwards followed his foldiers, crowned 
with laurel, and the whole city attendin 
with loud acclamations. But the victor had 
like to have loſt his life in the midſt of all his 
glory 3 for when he was near the temple of 
ortune, the axletree of the triumphal cha- 
riot breaking down, he had like to have been 
cruſhed by the wheels; this retarded the 
proceſſion till night, when, to remove the 
inconvenience of the darkneſs, Cæſar added 
a new ornament to the proceſſion, cauſing 
twenty elephants to be ranged. on one fide of 
his chariot, and twenty on the other ſide, 
bearing a vaſt number of flambeaux on their 
backs, ranged in the form of ſo many pyra- 
mids, The light was ſo great as almoſt to 


* 
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288 Of the wars of 
equal mat of the ſuns and thus the whole 
praaeſſian, withbut any acoident to itſelf, or 
to the prodigious craud that attended, —4 
Ae mt. When Caſar, to fet the 
nple off religion, mounted on 
the temple. Having 
ie n ſactiſices, Cæ ar viewed 
the ſtatue, which the | ſenate and. people had 
erected to himſelf, near that of the God; 
but being diſpleaſed at the groſs flattery of 
_ the inſcription, To CAxSAR A DEMIGOD, 
he: ardered it to: be immediately ; cancelled, 
However, Cæſar during chis proceſſion re- 
ceived a very ſenſible mortification ; for ſome 
of the ſoldiers remembering that awhile he 
was: with Nicomedes IV. king of 2 
be was ſuſpecded of being too familiarly ac- 
with that moparch, ſung ſome of 
ae lampocn and ſevete ſatires made on that 
oecaſion 2 liberty lanes). at . ee 
n theſe VFA 
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4. Car Gallias ubegits. Nicomedes Cz 
abe fare: ; 
% Fee, Cæſar nunc triumphat, qui ſubegit 
Gallias; 
6 Tr -NON - triumphat, qui ſubegi 
' Caſarem.” 
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* Suetonius in Cæſar. 
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5 Julius Cæſar. 169 
In the ſecond triumph, that over Ægypt, 
were carried the pictures of Ptolemy, Photi- 


nus, and Achillas, before his chariot, with 


the repreſentations of ſeveral dities; and be- 
fore the chariot walked many priſoners of di- 
ſtinction, particularly Arſiide, the fiſter of 
Cleopatra, loaded with chains; but after the 
ſhow ſhe was ſet at liberty, with only this 
reſtraint, that ſhe ſhould! not return into 
Xgypt. In the third triumph. was repre- 
ſented the defeat of Pharnaces, king of: Pon- 
tus, and in the "midſt of the ſpoils was car» 
ters, the famous words, V ENI, vin, vros. 
Among the 'captives who walked before his 
chariot, in the ſoutth triumph, was young 
Juba, the ſon of king Juba ; ho Was after- 
wards ſet at liberty, and educated ſuitable to 
his birth. The veſſels of gold and ſilver 
carried in theſe triumphs, amounted to ſiaty- 
five thouſand talents , beſides eighteen hun · 
dred and twenty-two crowns of gold, weigh 
ing fifteen thouſand and thirty-three pounds; 
which were preſents that had been made him 
by princes and cities, as was uſual in thoſe 


times. | | * Lend 4 DR : rs | 
While Cæſar was employed in the uſeful 
works of peace, the two ſons of Pompey, 


having aſſembled, beyond the Pyrenees, ſuch 
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160 8 of 1 wars .of - 
of their father” s party as had eſcaped, made 
themſelves ma «> 0 à great part of Spain, 
which K's Cher, rt. in his fourth con- 
ſulſhip stin dictator, to fail'i into Spain 
to re. 2 e. ee pe 

- He deſieged the city of Antegua, about in 
gie "hes Röm Corduba, which the re. to 
publican p party had made their ſeat of arms; ou 
when the gariſon, m moſtly Romans, put all en 
the nba to the ſword, and ſet the city ott 
on firs, and then attempted to fally out, and on 
force Cæſar's lines; but were tepulſed with leſe 
A great ſiaugbter. Upon which the com- bei 
mander of the city Wh: had eminentiy di,. ord 
ting uiſhed bine duting the fliege, Tatren- m 
dered the place upo ft” Wanne; terms. po! 
Then Cæſar stel to and futpriſed Burſa- wer 
volis, and put great numbers by the inhabit- Was 
ants te the fword, for having cruelly maſſa- I whe 
cred ſuch of their countrymen a5 Bad adviſed i *f | 
them to ſurrender,” Aftet this, Cæſar led / 
bis victorious troops to ſeek out the enemy, Atta 
who were encamped in the neighbourhood ort 
Ucubis, now Lucubi, in the kingdom of! 
Grenade, and poſted himſelf at a ſmall dif- 
tance from the enemy's camp. This brought 
on daily ſkirmiſhes, in one of which Czfar's 
 eavalry: being routed, and many of them 
killed, Pompey was ſo elated with this ſuc- 
ceſs, that he was determined to rifk a gene- 
ral engagement, and eee marched 2 
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wards the city of Hiſ is +, and from thence | 
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ing, by break of day, the enemy, impatient 
to engage, drew up their army, advantage e- 
ouſly placed on a ri'ing ground, defended; on 
one fide by the city of Munda, and on the 
other by a. ſmall ;rivulet, To that they could 
only be attacked. inthe front, 65 elar Was no 
leſs careful in drawing, up, his. troops ; and, 
being a little way advanced from his camp, 
ordered his army to halt, ihiaking. the ene- 
my would quit the advantag geous poſt fo 
poſſeſſed, to come u to him. , Bur as 

were more prudent, 7 ar pretended as if he 
was going. to, fortify himſelf where, he was; 
when young Pompey, binking he wis afraid 
of him, came forward, and, before the e ene- 
my could ſecure themſelves, in their works, 
attacked them. His army. greatly . exceeded 


Ceſar 5, ee of thirteen Ken, fi 
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+ Now called Seville. car TY 
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1 Munda, according to the ancland: maps, was 
in the province of Bœtica, about twenty miles 
from Malaga, at preſent known by its ancient 
name, and no more than a mean village. 
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f Of * Wars * 
thouſand horſe, a vaſt body of auxiliaries. 


among athers were all the forces of Bocchus, 
King g of Mauritania, eee by Fog va- Wi] 
iant youths, his ſons. - Cæſar had only eight M1. 
£4 cohorts. th the.third, fifth, and tenth le Pore 
eight thouſand horſe. Cæſar could, not help I de 
ſhowing/a great deal of ,upcaſineſs and fea, |, 
a ee the forces he. had to engage the 
with, Pee the great valour and experi. be 
ence of the enemy, equal to bis own, and buc 
_ the, tried. bravery and, conduct of the tuo Wiz. 
Powpey: s. But yet determined to put a pe- 5 


riod to theſe givil wars, by the death of. him- 
ſelf. or his opponents, having given the dig. Mia 
nah to engage , be, With. bis, agquitomed Wc. 
bravery. 'relplution,c; taten the enemy. cose 
be pegi inning was gr eadful,, ph 6, Romans Abe 
being left e the battle by theeaſelves; then 
the, guxzliarics, on both ſides drawing, off the W not 
moment the engagement, began, , And now ihe, 
the legionatics in each army engaged with Wer 
inexpreffible fury, 4 Wi lar animated own 
with the hopes of termin SHS BY, this battle, Nh 
all; their, labours, and thats of Fompey, ſti- cult 

s 1 1 and deſpair, as expecting enga 
DE no quarter; having been pardoned after a fn: Inter 
| MF defeat, Cæſars men were gens with a, 
ſa . much. vigour,.that. they ga. 
be Daly prevented | Meir fiat. A 
{+ 3 ee 22 1 ON 2 1 Joie 
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Julius Cæſar. py 
aries; ins Cæſar in fo much danger before, and 
Mus, he himſelf ſaid; after the the battle was over, 
va. have often f t for victory, but never 
eight before to day for life 80 fearfol wis he of 
, and WI the event of the day that he ones was upon 
t help N the point of ſtabbing himſelf.” Bur reflecting 
feat, W that it would be more honourable to die by 
-ngage he hands of the enemy, than by his own, 
Kpetl- Nhe diſmounted his hotie, and Catching a 
a and N buckler from one of his legionaries, ru 1 
tue like a madmas; into the midſt of the enemy, 
a ,Þe- out to his own men, Are you not 

; 550 to deliver your genetal iuto the 
gelle, hands of boys? When the tench legion, en- 
tome curaged by the example of their general, re. 
Emy. covered ſrelk vigour, and fo furioully attacked 
an YN the enemy. ene they killed great numbers of 
ſelves; tem. Ver the arddur of Pornpey's men was 
off. the ict abated; though much fatigued; they kept 
d now heir ground; and id No: turn, charged the 
d with enemy with''a yige way infertor co their 
imated own, who e e, amid Cæfar, 
battle, vo flew from rale to rank, found it di- 
J. eat to keep! his men from aeg kb 
pecting engagement begun at ſun riſing, and had 
T a for. interruptedly cot eser ell in tg > 1 
d with And protbly Pompey S party hach gained 
Yo. and he vi victory, had it not Nen ker 20 accident: 
Never g petty Chis of 'Mauritaniay Bogud? had 
i {ined Cæſar with ſome ſquadrons. of borſe, 
a little after his arrival in Spain. But, in 


708. : the beginning of the battle, being terrified 
85 | | at 
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164 ( the wars , 
at the ſhouting of the ſoldiers, interminglet 
with groans, and the claſhing of their arms 
had quitted his poſt, and retired with hi 
forces to a {mall diſtance. + Where getting © 
n riſing ground, he remained, an' inaCtiy( 
ſpectator of the battle, till evening, whe 
Thame, and compaſſion for his friend Cæſar 
ſpirited him up, and he determined to attack 
Pompey's camp, and accordingly marchec 
thither with his men. Labienus quitted thi 
battle, to go and defend the camp, upo 
which Cæſar artfully.cried out to his Jegi 
ons, Courage, fellow-faldiers ! 'the vic 
tory at length is ours; Labienus flies.” This 
had the deſired effect; for Cæſar's men, be 
lieving that Labienus was really fled, took 
freſh courage; exerted tbeir utmoſt, ant 
charged the wing that; Labienus commander 
ſo briſkly, that, aſter a moſt vigorous diſpute 
they were forced to fly. But the wing where 
the elder. Pompey commanded, kept theit 
ground ſome time longer, and he quitting his 
horſe, fought on foot like a private man, it 
the firſt line; hut at laſt, moſt of his men being 
killed, he was obliged to fly; whilſt part 0 
his men fled to their camp, and the reſt toffffet to 
the city of Munda c. But the former wa 
wh” v2 + Oh BY FM 63 
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This victory was gained on the 16th of the ca 
lendsjof April; that is, on the 19th day of __ 
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allation to be dran round it. 

With this memorable battle expired the re- 
ublie of Rome, and by it, Cæſat was raiſed. 
v the higheſt pitch. of glory and honour, 
rhich he enjoyed without eontroul. In this 
tion, Pompey: loſt thirty-thouſang "men ;. 
mongſt others, the famous Labienus, At- 


nights; ſeventeen officers of diſtinction were 


ins ; and Pompey's faſces, which he had aſ- - 

uned as:governor of Spain. Coley oft onl 

i thouſand men; beſides 1 hund Feten 
Cæſar now completed his 1 Mon. 

a, uſing inſtead of- earth the dead bodies 05 

he enemy, - with which the plain We 

ered, raiſing them up in heaps" to t 

| apatite But this was fo horrible aueh 

o Ceſar, that he committed the a 15 on. 


ing hig the ſiege to one of his lieutenants, f ius 
jan, inMaximus, and, having, honourably 1: 10 


n being 
part 0 
reſt te 
ler was 


te bodies of Attius Varus, and abier 


ot to his fleet, but Was overtaken by 
brſar's admiral, Who burnt eben of 112 
lips, and took the reſt; and thus us prevented 


f the ca 
March 
quick! 


roſs the mountains, and upon ee g 
tired into: a nſtle ueith a ſeu troops. This 
hace was ſo9n-beliezed, and at laſt Pompey. 
1 being 


(zſar immediately ordered line of dend — 


ius Varus, and three thouſand. Roman 


* and all-: the enemy's eagles and en- 


tarched to Corduba. | The elder. 'Potn 00 7 


ls flight by ſea, Pompey got aſhore, fled 
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— 
onat ies, wolth about twelve: thouſand of the 
e rel] inhabitants Were Killed. Cæfar, having thus 
: but poſſeſſed himſelf of Corduba, .marched'to Hiſ- 
s own patis, now Sevitte, which readily ſubmitted 
to him, and at their deſtre, put a garriſon 
' But! ſoo after, Pompey's friends privately 
lifpatched Philo wich a numerous body of 
Luſitanians, to the city of Hiſpalis, where 
being privately admitted by night, they fell 
dubai unexpectedly upon Czſar's garriſon, and put 
them all to the ſword. Udon this, Cæſar 
; ſoorlffl immediately inveſtet the place, but, in making 
i the lines of circumvallation, left ſeveral open 
places for the Luſitamans to make their-eſcape, 
{eſt deſpair ſhould drive chem to ſet fire to the 
houſes, and demolilhthe walls. At the fame 
time, he placed ſquadrens of horſe on all the 
roads that led fromithe' city, ordering them 
to conceal themſelves till the Eufitanians ap- 
peared, and then t6 fall upon them, and give 
them no quarter. The Luſitanians, having 
obſtinately held out a long time, at laſt made 
a fally, and got faſe beyond Crſar's lines 
through the open places that had been le 
for their eſcape; but while they thought 
themſelves out of danger, they were attacked 
by Czſar's horſe; and every one of them put 
to the ſworck. Cefar afterwards: marched 
towards Aſta, thé ihhabitants of which ſent 
imbafſadors to meet him, and deliver him the 
teys of their town. Here he received the 
TH ly 
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68 Of he uur 
-news of the ſurrender of Mandy after a long 
and cloſe ſiege, * Fabius, * ho alſo. took 

Urſaon. * 

'Calarhaving now 2 all the es 
which Rad declared for Potnpey, and exaCted 
Contributions from the Spaniards, retired to 
' Hiſpalis, and then marched, to New Spain, 
_ and, ſometime. after, embarked for Rome, 
| having finiſhed, in ſeven months, an expedi · 
tion ſcarcely to be credited. In the begin- 
ning of October he entered Rome in tri- 


T3 


550 1 9 other titles, that of i imperator, 
iven him; not in that ſenſe i in which it 

n formerly beſtowed on generals, after 

1955 ſignal victory, but 28 it imported the 

greateſt power and authaxity j in the common- 

wealth *. And as we are now 57 to the con- ¶ e 

cluſion 4 Cæſar's Wars, I might here con- mi 

clude this chapter, but perhaps ſome ſhort ac- 
count of the unhappy end of this great hero, 
ma not be La 8 470 my readers. 
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Jualins Cæſar- 60 
long many, and in the end proved: his ruin! 
took During à public feſtival, Marc Anteny, his 
* colleague in the conſulſhip, preſented to Cæ- 
ſar, as he was ſitting in a golden chair upon 
the roſtra, a diadem wteathed with laure}; 
which Cæſar refuſing, was applauded by the 
multitude; Anthony preſented it again; he 
again refuſed itz when all preſent, teſtified a: 
new their ſatisſaction at his refufal wich loud 
begin- acclamations. Car, perceiving by this the 
1 tri. ſentiments of the people; roſe up, and orders 
tor for ed the crown to be earried to the capitolꝭ ſay- 
rator, ing, that Jupiter alone was king of the Rea 
hich it mans. The next morning Ceſar's ſtatues ; 
after were found with royal diadems on their heads; 
ted the but two tribunes of the people, went pred 
nmon- ſently, and not only pulled them off, but 
ne con- eaùſed thoſe: to be apprehended, and com- 
e con- mitted to priſon, who che day before had 
ort ac ſhown their approbatian'of Antony ꝭs preſent- 
t hero. ing the crown to the, diftatars + But! (afar 
„vas ſo greatly diſpleaſed, that the: diſplaced 
the tribunes, and while he inveighed/againft 
them, abuſed and ridiculed the people? 
This was not the onh inſtance in which = 
he betrayed his inclination to be a king; 
or at leaſt, ſo his enemies | repreſented 
me matter... At laſt, a conſpiracy was form- | 
Kar Id againſt- him, at the head of Wet 
vas Brutus, and Caſſius. Cæſar had formed 
vaſt deſigns for a new war, particularly againſt 
the Parthians, and prepargtions were actually 
making for it; when ſome of his friends pre- 
r . tended 


laces 
acted 
ed to 
pain, 
ome, 
cpedie 


tended that the books of the ſibyls had declar- 
ed, that the Parthians could never be over- 
come by the Romans, unleſs they fought un- 
der the conduct of a king. Aurelius Cotta, 
one of Cæſar's creatures, who kept the ſa- 
cred volumes, was to make this report out of N 
them to the ſenate, and to propoſe, that Cæ- C 
ſar ſnould not only be ſtiled diCtator in Italy. Ir 
but that he ſhould be acknowledged as king, 1 9 
and take upon him that title, with reſpect to I] ©! 
all foreign nations ſubject to the republic. ne 
For this purpoſe, the ſenate was to meet te. 
on the ides of March *. The conſpirators IU © 
fixed upon the fame day, as the moſt proper 
«paged veel as Cæſar was ſure to I} {ca 
e then at the ſenate, and becauſe it would 
be ſafer to fall upon him there, moſt of the 
ſenators being ſecretly his enemies; where- 
as in any other place, the populace might 
have reſcued him. Many ſtrange prodigies 
and apparitions, are ſaid to have preſaged the 
death of Cæſar, inſomuch that his courage 
ſeems to have wavered; and he once had 
ſome thoughts of not going ta the ſenate; but 
as. moſt of his troops were already embarked, 
and he himſelf was to leave Rome in four 
days, he could not come to any fixed reſolu- 
tion; but remained in ſuſpence, till the ſe- 
nate began to aſſemble in the ball, one of 
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” | Julius Cæſar. | „ 
the many edifices which Pompey had raiſed 
for the uſe of the public. *, However, Cæſar, 
at laſt, being over-perſuaded, fet,out for the 
ſenate 3 as he paſſed along, a chetorician, 
named Artemidorus, delivered him a paper 
containing the names of the conſpirators, ſay- 
ing at the ſame time, Read this, Cæſar, 
quickly, for it contains affairs of the great- 
eſt importance, and ſuch as concern you 
nearly.” Cæſar attempted ſeveral times to 
read it, but was prevented by the continual 
croud about him. 1 5 
When he was got into the great hall and 
ſeated; the conſpirators crouded round him, 
under pretence 8 their ſupplications 
in favour of one Cimber's brother, who was 
baniſhed, and taking him by the hand, kifſed 
it, ſeemingly with great reſpect. But the dic- 
tator. rejected their petition ; and upon their 
urging him further, and growing ſtill more im- 
portunate, he reprimanded them ſeverely, and 
afterwards, riſing up, puſhed them from him. 
Hereupon Cimber, laying hold of Cæſar's 
robe with both hands, pulled it off from his 
ſhoulders, which 'was the 1 agreed upon 
to fall upon him. Servilius Caſca, who ſtood 
behind him, immediately drawing his dag- 
ger, gave him the firſt wound in the neck, 
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Plutarch from hence concludes, that ſome 


F deity guided this affair, and brought Cæſar thi- 


ther, to revenge upon him the death of Pompey. 
. which 
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which was neither mortal. nor dangerous, 
Cæſar {inſtantly turnin ing about, ſeized Caſca 
by the band which h 


them crying out at the ſame time; Cæſar in 
Latin, Victed Caſca, what deft. thou mean? 


and Caſca She to his hrother in Greek, to 


come and help him. The ſurpriſe of his 


friends was ſo great, that they neither at- 
tempted to aſſiſt him, nor even to ſpeak. 


And now the conſpirators ſurrounded bim on 
all ſides with their Geben and Caſſius giv- 
ing him a deep wound in the head; and all, 
contending for the glory of killing him, were 
. fo eager to ſtab him, that they, wounded one 
* another. The unhappy conqueror fought 


and defended himſelf as well as he could, till 


ſeeing Brutus with his dagger in his hand, 
he was.ſtung to the heart, and ſtruggled no 
more; but, crying out, What ! my ſon 
Brutus, and thou too !?” covered his face 
with his robe, and quietly ſurrendered him- 
ſelf. When the conſpirators puſhed him, by 
chance, or by. deſign, to the pedaſtal on 
which, Pompey's, ſtatue ſtood, which, by this 
means was ſprinkled with his blood; and 
there diſpatched. him with twenty - three 
wounds, the ſenate beholding this bloody ſcene, 
with horror and amazement, not one dar- 
ing to give him the leaſt aſſiſtance. As his 
2 failed, he wrapt his garments about his 
knees, that he might fall with decency; and 
thus Aire. He was perhaps the greatel 
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warrior that ever lived; he had gained ſifty 
battles, taken above a thouſand: towns, and 
_ eleven hundred two > thouſand men. 


c HAT. . 
11 battles, and. iges. 


8 it is impoſſible in the compaſs of this 
work to ſpeak of E ſiege and battle 


great number therefore mliſt be nece 


paſſed over in ſilence; and indeed of many of 
them, hiſtory affords us very few fande. 
Of thoſe of the greateſt importance, a proper 


notice has already been taken as far as this 


work hath extended: the next that merits our 
attention —_— | 


The fiego of Jerufllemn by Titus. 


Veſpaſian was milking preparations to be- 
ſiege Jerufalem, when he received the news 
of his being elected emperor ; upon. which, 
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intending to go to Rome, he left the, beſt of 
his troops with his ſon Titus, with orders to 
go and beſiege Jeruſalem, and deſtroy it ut- 
.terly, The city of Jeruſalem, was unhap- 


pily divided and torn to pieces by three fac- 


tions which tyrannized in it at the time that 
Titus marched Eis army againſt it. He had, 
befides the three legions which had ſerved 
under his father, the fifth, which had for- 
merly been ſeverely handled by the Jews, 
and now burned with revenge. Beſides theſe, 
Agrippus and Soemus who were with him; 
Antiochus, and ſome allied cities had fur- 
niſhed him with twenty regiments of foot, 
and eight of horſe, beſides vaſt numbers of 
*Arabs, and a choice number of perſons of 
diſtinction from Italy, and other places, who 
came to ſignalize themſelves under his ſtand- 
ards. The fifth legion, Titus ordered to 
take the road of Emmaus, the tenth, that of 
Jericho, the other two legions marched after 
him in the following order: the auxiliaries 
marched firſt, and were followed by the pio- 
neers, whoſe buſineſs it was to level the 
ground as they went. After them came the 
general quarter-maſters, who marked out 
their encampments, and were followed by 
the baggage of the chiefs of the army, under 
a ſufficient eſcort. Titus came next, at- 
tended by his guard, and a fele& number of 
troops, followed by a body of horſe, who 
. marched juſt before the warlike engines; _ 
1 es after 


OY „ 


4 


after theſe came the tribunes, and chiefs. ofß 
the cohorts, attended by a: choſen number of 


troops. Then appeared the Roman eagle, 
ſurrounded with the enſigns of the ſeveral le- 
gions, and preceded by a number of trumpets 
ſounding, and followed by the main body, 
which marched in rank and file, ſix in a 
front. Laſtly, came the ſuttlers, a 
&c. ar 4s by a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers, 
who cloſed the whole. march. In this or- 
der, they. came to Gophra, which had a 
Roman garriſon; and on the next day to 
Gibeath-Saul, about thirty. ſtades, or three 


miles and a half from . Jeruſalem *: It was 


now in the beginning of April, and near the 


feaſt of the paſſover, to which there was a 


greater reſort of Jews this year, than had 
ever been known, even from the Euphrates. | 


For it ſeems, the chief of the Jews, in Palz(- 


tine, had written to invite all their brethren, 


every-where, not doubting but their preſence, 
and great concourſe, would contribute to 
quell the ſactions within the city, as well as 


oppoſe the Romans without. | oh 
But it ſeems as if they were directed thi 


ther by the hand of Providence, to ſuffer the _ 
puniſhment of their ſins, the bulk of the na- 


tion being there ſhut up, as it were, in a 


priſon, to add to the calamity of the deſtroy- 
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ing fword, the dreadful plagues of famine and 
peſtilence, whack Wart after devoured 


1 


Joſephus 9. eren W thouſand 
died during the ſiege. | They neither wanted 


arms, warlike engines, men, courage, or 
but experience, to make a brave 
defence 5 but this was made up by invincible 
abſtinacy and deſpair. Their city was ſtrongly 
ſuuated by nature, ſurrounded with three 


tely, and ſtrong 


| towers. The circuit of :the: city Was thirty - 


three ſtades, or four thouſand. one hundred, 
and twenty geometric paces, that is, near 
Our of our miles. Beſides theſe wvalt:fortifi- 


cations, there were ſeveral other caſtles of 


extraordinary ſtrength. 'T be temple ſtill ex- 
ceeded all the reſt in ſtrength, both for its 
re its walls, towers, -and other build- 


del ben in being. But when God is pleaſed 
to viſit ſor ſin, he can weaken the ſtrength, 


: and turn into folly the wiſdom of man!] And 


never was this more fully verified than 1 in the 


- preſent caſe of the Jews. 


Titus, being advanced fo near the city e, * 


Vent attended only.with fox hundred horſe, 


to reconnoitre its tre 


ngth and avenues, flat- 


tering himſelf that the peaceable part of the 
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Jews would open their gates to him, but the || 


factious made a ſally and ſurrounded him, in 
a narrow file, and he narrowly eſcaped being 
killed, or taken. He then drew his army 
nearer to the city, to beſiege it in form. 
The three factions within the city, united 


againſt the common enemy; but ſoon after. 


on the fourteenth of April, which was uſher- 
ing in the paſſover, the faction of John of 
Giſchala, treacherouſly murdered thoſe of 
Eleazar; and thus reduced the factions to 
two, that of Eleazar, and Simon, who at 
times fought againſt the enemy, and at other 
times againſt each other. In the mean time, 


Titus beſieged the city in form. He twice 


made them offers of peace, firſt by Joſephus, 


and then by him and Nicanor, but they being 


obſtinately refuſed, the Romans began to play 
their engines againſt the city with great vi- 
gour; and the Jews plied their machines 
upon the walls, with the utmoſt fury. But 
the Roman legions made a terrible havock 


with their towers and machines. The leaſt | 


ſtones they threw were near an hundred 
weight; and theſe they could throw the 
length of two ſtades, or two hundred and 
fifty paces, and with ſuch a force, that they 
could ſtill do miſchief on thoſe that ſtood at 
ſome diſtance behind them. Titus had rear- 
ed three towers fifty cubits high on the ter- 
race above-mentioned ; one of which hap- 
pening to fall in the middle of che night, 
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greatly alarmed the Roman camp, who im- 


gaining the firſt; and Titus, who was bent 
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mediately ran to arms at the noiſe of it; but 
Titus, upon knowing the cauſe, diſmiſſed 
them, and cauſed it to be ſet up again. 
Theſe towers, being plated with iron, the 
Jews tried in vain to ſet fire to them, but 
were at length forced to retire out of the 
reach of their ſhot; by which the battering- 


rams were now at full liberty to play againſt 


the wall. A breach was ſoon made in it, 
at which the Romans entered; and the Jews, 


abandoning this laſt incloſure, retired behind 
the next. This happened about the twenty- 


eighth of April, a fortnight after the begin- 
ning of the ſiege. : 

John defended the temple, and the caſtle 
of Antonia, and Simon the reſt of the city. 
Titus marched cloſe to the ſecond wall, and 
plied his battering-rams againſt it ſo furiouſly 
that ene of the towers, which looked to- 
wards the north, gave a prodigious ſhake. 
The men who were in it made a ſignal to 
the Romans, - as if they would ſurrender ; 
and, at the ſame time, ſent Simon word to 
be ready to give them a warm reception. 
Titus, having diſcovered their ſtratagem, 


plied his work more furiouſly, whilſt the 
Jews who were in the tower, ſet it on fire, 


and flung themſelves into the flames. The 
tower being fallen, gave them an entrance 
into the ſecond incloſure, five days after the 
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on ſaving the city, would not ſuffer any part 
of the wall, or ſtreets, to be demoliſned; 
which left the breach and lanes ſo narrowe 
that when his men were furiouſly repulſed by 
Simon, they had not room enough to make 2 
quick retreat, ſo that there was a number of 


them killed in it. This overſight was quickly 
rectified, and the attack renewed with ſuch | 
vigour, that the place was carried four days' ||} 


after their firſt repulſe. 
The famine raging in a terrible manner 
in the city, was ſoon followed by a peſti- 
lence ; and as theſe two dreadful judgments 
increaſed, ſo did the rage 
They forced their houſes, and, if they found 
any victuals in them, they butchered. them 
for not appriſing them of it; and, if th 
found nothing but bare walls, which was 
almoſt every where the caſe, they put them 
to the moſt ſevere tortures, under pretence 
that they had ſome proviſion concealed. 
Titus, who knew their miſerable condi- 
tion, and was ſtill willing to ſpare them; 
gave them four days to cool. Joſephus was 
ſent to ſpeak to them afreſh, and to exhort 
them not to run themſelves into an- inevita- 
ble ruin, by obſtinately perſiſting- in the de- 
fence of a place, which could · hold out but a 
very little while, and which the Romans 
looked upon already as their own. This ſtub- 
born people, after many a bitter invective, 
began to dart their arrows at him: at which, 
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not at all diſcouraged, he went on with 
greater vehemence; but all the effect it 
Wrought on them, was only that it prevailed 
on great numbers to fteal away privately to 
the Romans, whilſt the reft became only the 
more deſperate and reſolute to hold out to 
the laſt, in ſpite of Titus's merciful offers. 
To haſten, therefore, their deſtined ruin, 
he cauſed the city to be ſurrounded with 3 
Rrong wall, to prevent either their receiving 
any 1 or proviſion, from abroad, or 
their eſcaping his reſentment by flight. There 
was now nothing to be ſeen through the 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem but heaps of dead bodies 
rotting above-ground, walking ſkeletons, 


and dying wretches. As many as were caught 


the Romans in their ſallies, Titus cauſed 
to be crucihed in ſight of the town, 1 


a terror among the reſt; but the zealots 


gave it out, that they were thoſe who fled 
to him for protection; which when Titus 
underſtood, he ſent a priſoner, with his 


hands cut off, to undeceive and aſſure them, 


that he ſpared all who voluntarily came over 
to him; which encouraged great numbers 
to accept his offers, though the avenues were 
cloſely guarded by the factious, who pat all 
to death who were caught going on that er- 
rand. A greater miſchief than that was, 
that even thoſe who'eſcaped fafe to the Ro- 
man camp 'were miſerably butchered by the 
ſoldiers, from a notion which theſe had 

| | : _ taken, 


taken, that they had ſwallowed great quan- 


tities of gold; inſomuch that two thouſand 
of them were ripped up in one night, to 
come at their ſuppoſed treaſure. When Ti- 
tus was appriſed of this barbarity, he would 


have condemned all thoſe butcher ing wretches 


to death; but they proved ſo numerous, that 


he was forced to ſpare them, and contented 
himſelf with ſending a proclamation throu 

his camp, that as many as ſhould be ſuſpected 
thenceforward of that horrid villainy, ſhould 
be put to immediate death; yet did not this 


deter many of them from it, only they did it 
more privately than before; ſo greedy were 


they of that bewitching metal. All this 
while the defection increaſed ſtill more, 
through the inhumanity of the factions with- 
in, who made the miſeries and dying groans 
of their ſtarving brethren the ſubject of their 
cruel mirth, and carried their barbarity even 
to the ſheathing of their ſwords in ſport on 


thoſe. poor wretches, under pretence of try-. 


ing their ſharpneſs. ae cs 
When they found, therefore, that nei- 
ther their guards nor ſeverities could prevent 
the peoples flight, they had recourſe to ano- 
ther ſtratagem, equally impious and cruel ; 
which was, to hire a pack of vile pretend. 
ers to prophecy, to go about and encourage 


the deſpairing remains of the people to ex- 
pect a ſpeedy and miraculous ideliverance z 


and this impoſture proved @ greater Je: 
8 dient 
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dient with that infatuated nation, than their 
other precautions. It was upon this fad and 
pinching juncture that an unhappy mother 
was reduced to the extremity of butcher- 


ing and eating her own child. 
Titus, at the very firſt hearing of this in- 


city and people; taking Heaven to witneſs, 
that he was innocent of all thoſe horrid ca- 
lamities which that infatuated nation had 
brought upon themſeives, and might have 
prevented by a timely ſubmiſſion. 1 
This dreadful action happened about the 
end of July, by which time the Romans, 
having purſued their attacks with treſh vi- 
gour, made themſelves maſters of the fortreſs 
Antonia; which obliged the Jews to ſet fire 
to thoſe ſtately galleries, which joined it to 
the temple, left they ſhould afford an eaſy 
paſſage to the beſiegers into this laſt. - About 
the ſame time Titus, with much difficulty, 
got materials for raiſing new mounds and 
| terraces, in order to haſten the fiege, and 
ſave, if poſſible, the fad remains of that once 
glorious ſtructure ; but his pity proved ſtill 
worſe and worſe beſtowed on thoſe obſtinate 
wretches, who only became the more furious 
and deſperate by it. Titus at length cauſed 
fire to be ſet to the gates, after having had a 
very bloody encounter, in which his men 
were repulſed with loſs. The Jews were fo 
terrified at it, that they ſuffered! themſelves 
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to be devoured by the flames without putting 


an helping hand, either to extinguiſh them, 


or fave themſelves. - All this while Joſephus 
did not ceaſe exhorting them to ſurrender, 
and to aſſure them, that it was out of his 
mere compaſſion,-to them, that he thus ha- 
zarded his own, life to ſave theirs: he re- 
ceived one day ſuch a wound in his head by 
a ſtone from the battlements, as laid him ſor 
dead on the ground. The Jews fallied out 
immediately to have ſeized on his body; but 
the Romans proved too quick and ſtrong for 
them, and carried him of —- ++ 
By this time the two factions within, but 


eſpecially that of John, having plundered rich 
and poor of all they had, fell foul alfo on the 


treaſury of the temple, whence John took a 
great quantity of the golden utenſils he found 


there, together with: thoſe magnificent gifts 


that had been preſented to that ſacred place by 
the Jewiſh kings, by Auguſtus, Livia, and 
many other foreign princes, and melted them 
for his own uſe. The repoſitories of the ſa- 
cred oil, which was to maintain. the lamps, 
and of the wine, which was reſerved to ac- 
company the uſual ſacrifices, were likewiſe 


ſeized upon, and turned into common uſe; 


and the laſt of this to ſuch exceſs, as to make 
himſelf and his party drunk with it. | 


Joſephus was ſent for the laſt time, to up- | 


braid his obſtinately expoſing that ſacred build- 
ing, and the miſerable remains of God's 


people, 
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people, to ſudden and ſure deſtruction; he 
only anſwered him with the bittereſt invec- 


tives, adding, that he was defending the 


Lord's vineyard, which he was ſure could 
not be taken by any human force. However, 

a great number of people were ſo moved by 
Joſephus's diſcourſe, that they fled preſentſy 


after to the Romans. Titus gave them a = 
_ cious reception. 
It was on the ſeventeenth day of July, as 


all Joſephus's copies have it, has the daily 
Facrifices ceaſed, for the firſt time ſince its 


reſtoration by the brave Maccabitiſh chief, 


there being no-proper perſon left in the tem- 
ple to offer it up. Titus cauſed the factious to 
be ſeverely upbraided for it; exhorted John 


to ſet up oa he would to perform that of- 
, tice, rather than fuffer the ſervice of God to 


be ſet aſide; and then challenged him and his 
party to come out of the temple, and fight on 
a more proper ground, and thereby fave that 


facred edifice from the fury of the Roman 


troops. When nothin Ng could prevail on 
r 


them, they began to ſet fire again to the gal- 
lery that yielded a communication between 
the temple and the caſtle Antonia. 


On the twenty-ſeventh of July, the Jews, 


having filled part of the weſtern portico with 


combuſtible matter, made a kind of flight, 


upon which ſome of the forwardeſt of the 
Romans having ſcaled up to the top, the 
Jews ſet fire to it, which flamed with i 
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ſudden fury, that many of them were con- 
ſumed in it, and the reſt, venturing to jump 


down from the battlements, were cruſhed to 


death. 572 | 
On the very next day, Titus having ſet fire 

to the north gallery, which incloſed the outer 

court of the temple, from fort Antonia to 


the valley of Cedron, got an eaſy admittance 


into it, and forced the beſiged into that of the 
prieſts. He tried in vain fix days to batter 
down one of the galleries of that precinct 
with an helepolis: he was forced to mount 
his battering- rams on the terrace, which was 
raiſed by this time; and yet the ftrength of 
this wall was ſuch, that it eluded the force of 
theſe alſo, though others of his troops were 
buſy in ſapping it. When they found that nei- 
ther rams nor ſapping could gain ground, the 
bethought themſelves of ſcaling ; but were vi- 
gorouſly repulſed in the attempt, with the loſs 
of ſome ſtandards, and a number of men. 

When Titus therefore found, that his deſire 


Jof ſaving that building was like to coſt ſo 


many lives, he ſet fire to the gates, which, 
being plated with ſilver, burnt all that night, 
whilſt the metal dropped down in the melting. 


[| The flame ſoon communicated itſelf to the 


porticoes and galleries, which the beſiged be- 


Ibeld without offering to ſtop it, but content= 


ed themſelves with ſending whole vollies of 
impotent curſes againſt the Romans. This 
was done on the eighth of. Auguſt, and on. 

N = the 
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the next day Titus gave orders to extinguiſh 
the fire. 

The next day, Auguſt the roth, was 
therefore determined for a general aſſault; and 
the night before the Jews made two deſperate 
ſallies on the Romans; in the laſt of which, 
theſe, being timely ſuccoured by Titus, beat 
them back into their incloſure. 

One of the Roman ſoldiers, of his own ac- 
cord, took up a blazing fire-brand, and get- 
ting on his comrade's ſhoulders, threw it 
into one of the.apartments that ſurrounded 
the ſanctuary, through a window, and im- 
mediately ſet the whole north-ſide on a flame 
up to the third ſtory, in the ſecond year of 

Veſpaſian, the twenty-firſt of king Agrippa, 
and on the ſame fatal day and month in which 
it had been formerly Ga by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Titus, who was gone to reſt him- 
ſelf awhile in his pavilion, was awaked at 
the noiſe, and ran immediately to give or- 
ders to have the fire extinguiſhed. When 
Titus obſerved, that all his endeavours were 
vain, he entered into the ſanctuary, and the 
moſt holy place, in which he found ſtill ſuch 
rich and ſumptuous utenſils, and other riches, 
as even exceeded all that had been told him 
of it. Upon his coming out of that ſacred 
place, ſome other ſoldiers ſet fire to it, and 
obliged thoſe that had ſtaid behind, to come 


out; they all fell foul on the phunder of it, 
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tearing even the gold plating off the gates and 
timber-work, and carried off all the coſtly 
utenſils, robes, &c. they found in it, inſo- 
much that there was not one of them that did 


not enrich himſelf by it. | 


An horrid maſſacre followed ſoon after, in 
which a great many thouſands periſhed ; ſome - 
by the flames, others by the fall from the 
baitlements, and a greater number by the 
enemy's ſword, which deſtroyed” all it met 
with, without diſtinction of age, ſex or qua- 
lity. Some of them remained five whole days 
on the top of the walls, and afterwards threw _ 
themſelves on the general's mercy ; but were 
anſwered, that they had out-ſtaid the time, 
and were led to execution. They carried 
their fury to the burning of all the treaſure- 
houſes of the place, though they were full of 
the richeſt furniture, plate, veſtments, and 
other things of value, which had been laid up 
in thoſe places for ſecurity. In a word, they 
did not ceaſe burning and butchering, till 
they had deſtroyed all, except two of the 
temple-gates, and that part of the court 


which was deſtined for the women. 


In the mean time the ſeditious having made 
ſuch a vigorous puſh, that they eſcaped the 
fury of the Komans, at leaſt for the preſent, 
and retired into the city; they found all the 
avenues of it ſo well guarded every-where, 


that there was no poſlibility left for them to 


get out; which obliged them to ſecure them- 
| ſelves 
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ſelves as well as they could on the ſouth · ſide 
of it, from whence Simon, and John of Giſ- 
chala, ſent to deſire a parly with Titus. 
They were anſwered, that though they had 
been the cauſe of all this bloodſhed and ruin, 
yet they ſhould have their lives ſpared, if 
they laid down their arms, and ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners. To that they replied, 
that they had engaged themſelves, by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, never to ſurrender; and 
therefore only begged leave to retire into the 
mountains with their wives and children: 
Which inſolence ſo exaſperated the Roman 
general, that he cauſed an herald to bid them 
ſtand to their defence; for that not one of {hi 
them ſhould be ſpared, ſince they had rejected 
his laſt offers of pardon. Immediately after * 
this, he abandoned the city to the fury of hi | 
ſoldiers, who fell forthwith on plundering it,, 
ſetting fire every-where, and murdering all 5 
that fell into their hands; whilſt the factious, At 
who were left, went and fortified themſelves By 
in the royal palace, where they killed eight *} 
thouſand Jews who had taken refuge there. 


In the mean time, great preparations were 55 
making for a vigorous attack on the upper *1 
city, eſpecially on the royal palace; and thi By 
took them up from the twentieth of Auguiy At 
to the ſeventh of September; during whic | 
time, great numhers came and made tha At 


ſubmiſſion to Titus. By this time, the war 
like engines played fo furiouſly on the fac 
N LT tiou 
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Ge tious, that they were taken with a ſudden. 
panic; they ran like madmen towards Sie 
loah, with a deſign to have attacked the wall 
had of eircumvallation, and to have eſcaped out 


ir were forced to go and hide themſelves in the 
« public ſinks, and common ſewers, ſome one 
way, and ſome another. All the reſt the 
Romans could find were put to the ſword, 

and the city ſet on fire. This was on the 


t an end to the ll ny ; but his men kil- 
led all, except the moſt vigorous, whom they 
ſhut up in the porch of the women. 


A — of all that periſhed in the ſe- 
veral places throughout the kingdom, and 


cluſion of the war, at one view. 


us, At Jeruſalem by Florus's orders 630 
nſelves By the inhabitants of Cæſarea * 1 


| eight hatred to the Jews nnn 
here. At Scythopolis in Syria e en 
1s were By the inhabitants of Aſcalon 5 „ 
> upp< Palæſtine | 2 
_ thu By thoſe of che ny ns Jon 3 
ugun At Alexandria in pt, ora Sap 
g Whic Alexander, an jo". Jew a 
de theit At Damaſcus 10,000 
he war | 
the fac At 


tious 


of the city; but, being there repulſed, they. 


eighth of September, when the city was 
taken and entered by Titus. He would have 


out of it, from the beginning to the con- 


Killed in their flight from Giſchala 
At the ſiege of Jotapa, where Jo- 5 


Periſhed at 8 by ſword, 
famine, and peſtilence, and I 100,000 
during the ſiege TNT 

Doomed to captivity . 


%. 


97,000 


Periſhed 
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At the taking of Joppa | 8,400 
In the mountain of Cabulo 2,000 
In a fight at Aſcalon 10, ooo 
In an ambuſh a 4 8,000 
At the taking of Aphek I 5,000 
Upon mount Garizzim 11,600 
Drowned at Joppa by a rainy 
Nn 7200 
Slain at Terichars | 6,500 
Slain, or killed themſelves at Ga. | 
mala, where none were ea? 9,000 
but two liſters | $1 


2,000 : 


ſephus commanded 30,000 
Of the Gadarenes beſides vaſt i 
numbers that drowned WG, 13,000 
.. ſelves 
In the W of ldumes 10,000 
At Getaſium | 1,000 
At ackeron 1,700 
In the deſert of Jardes 3,000 
Slew themfelves at Maſſada 960 
Cyrene by the governor Cat wc. 
ws 1 4 4 5 l 1 8 
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8 Periſhed through the negte& of) Yet? 
their keepers, or their own” f, o 
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50 fullen __ AE: 
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00 In this account is omitted a vaſt multi- 


50 tude that died in the caves; woods, wilder- 
neſſes, common ſewers, in baniſhment, and 
many other ways, of whom no computation 
could be made. Whilſt the ſoldiers were buſy 
in burning the remains of the city, and viſit- 
ing all the ſinks, Jakes, and common- ſewers, 
where they found, and killed, numbers of 
other poor creatures who had hid themſelves, 
Simon and John, the heads of the two dif- 
ferent factions, were found; in this manner: 
ooo John being pinched with hunger, came out 
ooo firſt; and, having begged his life, was con- 
3 demned to perpetual impriſonment. Simon, 
15 05 who had made a better proviſion, held out 
% Þ till towards the end of October, when ne- 
9 ceſſity forced him out. He appeared on a 
„000 I ſudden on the rutns of the temple, dreſſed in 
Is white robe, and a purple cloak. He was 
\ ooo ſeized and ſent to Titus, who was now in 
? © [I Czſarea, and he and Simon, attended his 
1,000 triumph. And now the city was Po 
* . razed to che ground, according to the expre 
riſhed predifton of Chriſt ; nothing being left but 
a -—_ of the weſtern wall, and three towers, 
the 
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the former to ſerve as a rampart to the tenth 


legion, which Titus left there, and the three 


latter, that future ages might conceive ſome 
idea of the ſtrength of the city, and of the 
jngenuity, and. valour, of the conqueror, 
Titus, in his return through this place to 
Alexandria, to embark for Rome, viewing 
the dreadful devaſtation that had been made, 
of this once famous, and ancient city, could 
not refrain from ſhedding tears, and curſing 
thoſe who, by their obſtinacy, had forced him 
the dreadful neceſſity of thus deſtroying it. 

n ſhort, the deſtruction of the Jews, and 


their city. and eſpecially of their temple, is 


found moſt perfectly to have anſwered to the 
predictions delivered long before by Chriſt. 


The ſiege and taking of Rome by the Gaths. 


_ ALARIC king of the Goths, after hay- 
ing two, or three times, invaded. Italy, and 
being as often: repulſed, at laſt, unexpectedly 
paſſed the Alps, and, breaking into Norieum, 
threatened. to invade Italy, and lay all waſte 
before him, unleſs. a certain ſum which he 
pretended to be due to him, and his troops, 
was immediately ſent to him. Upon this de- 
mand, Honorius, then emperor of Rome, 
aſſembled the ſenate, and after ſome ver) 
warm debates, it was agreed, that four thou: 
ſand pounds weight of gold, ſhould be ſent 


- 


to Alaric. Stilicho, who was at this time 
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the Roman general, and guardian to Hono- 
rius, and who was ſuppoſed to be ſecretly in 
the intereſt of Alaric, was the bccaſfion of 
this imprudent compliance; which, as one 
of the ſenators juſtly obſerved, was not buy- 
ing of a peace, but ſigning a contract of 
ſlavery. : 5 5 

Stilicho dying juſt after, the Roman ſol- 
diers, quartered in the cities of Italy, hearing 
of the death of Stilicho, flew to their arms, 
and out of hatred to him, inhamanly mur- 
dered the wives and children of the barbarians, 
whom he had taken into the ſervice, and 
whom they, on that account, looked upon as 
privy to his deſigns, and as public enemies. 
The barbarians, juſtly provoked at this hor- 
rid act of cruelty, ' vowed revenge; and, 
quitting the emperor's ſervice, retired, to the 
number of thirty thouſand, and upwards, to 
Alaric, who, though thus reinforced, ſept 
deputies to Honorius, offering to conclude a 
laſting peace with him, and never more to diſ- 
turb the e of the empire, in caſe he 
would ſend him a ſufficient ſum to pay his ar- 
mies their arrears. But Honorius refuſed to 
comply with his demand: Alaric ſent to his 
brother-in-law, Ataulphus, in Pannonia, to 
haſten to him with the troops he had ſent to 
him, conſiſting of Goths, and Huns. As to 
Alaric, he advanced with long marches from 
Noricum, croſſed the river Po without oppo- 
| Ve IVon21 10 ©: #7 - i=  Woms 
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ſition; and marched in fight of Ravenna, 
where the emperor then was. He continued 
his march, almoſt. without halting, till he 
arrived at Rome“, which he immediately in- 
veſted, blocking up all the roads, and avenues, 
leading to it, and placing guards at the 
mouth, and on the banks of the Tiber, pre- 
vented the inhabitants from receiving any 
ſupplies, or proviſions, by water. This ſoon 
reduced the city to the utmoſt diſtreſs, for be- 
ing greatly crouded, a famine enſued, fol- 
lowed by a plague, ariſing from the number 
of dead bodies that lay in the ſtreets unbu- 
ried; one hiſtorian ſays, that the unhappy 


citizens were reduced to the dreadful necei- 


ſity of feeding upon human fleſh, and devour- 
ing each other. Being in this miſerable con- 
dition, they ſent deputies to treat with Ala- 
ric, who agreed to raiſe che ſiege, and ever 
after to continue faithful to the Romans, pro- 
vided they would give hoſtages, and pay him 
five thouſand pounds weight of gold, thirty 
thouſand of filver, and give him four thouſand 
filk garments, three thouſand ſkins of purple 
dye, and as many pounds of pepper. To 
raiſe this ſum, the ſenators were taxed accord- 
ing to their eſtates ; but as they had not ſo 
much ready money by them ; to make up the 
deficiency, they melted down the ornaments 
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of the temples, and the images of their Gods, 


the Roman valour totally expired, as had 
been foretold. The ſum agreed on was ſent 
to Alaric, and Honorius ratified the peace; 
when the former raiſed the fiege, and re- 
tired with his army into Hetruria But 
as Honorius, under various pretences, de- 
clined delivering up to Alaric, the promiſed' 
hoſtages, and fulfilling. ſome other articles of 
the treaty, though ſtrongly urged thereto by 
the Roman ſenate ; Alaric, being provoked 
at this, returned to Rome, and blocked it 
op again; when forty thouſand ſlaves made, 
their eſcape out of the city, and reinforced 
his army. Honorius ſent ſix thouſand choſen. 


troops to the defence of the city ; but cher 
1 


were interc=pted by Alaric's . and a 
knled, or taken priſoners, except their com- 


manders, Valens, Attalus, and about a hun- 


dred more, who eſcaped to Rome. In the 
mean time, Ataulphus, whom Alaric had ſent 
for, as already ſaid, was advancing to join 


him; and entered the province of Venetia, 
when Honorius diſpatched againſt him all 


the forces quartered in the neighbouring. 
towns, who cut in pieces eleven hundred of 
his ,men, with the lofs only of fifteen ; bur, 
notwithſtanding this check, Ataulphus pur- 
ſued his march, and joined Alaric. About 
this time, Olympius, the prime miniſter, was. 


2 others, that of V:lour, with which | 
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diſeraced ; he was ſucceeded by Jovius, then. 
P! efe&t of Italy. 

The ſenate ſent a ſecond deputation to the 
emperor, preſſing him to execute the articles 
of a treaty which he himſelf had ratified. 
At the ſame time, Alaric, advanced with part 
of his army to Ariminum, or Rimini, that he 
might be nearer at hand to treat with the 
emperor, t then at Ravenna. Jovius himſelf 
met him at Rimini; and after ſome confer- 


ences with him, wrote to court, adviſing the 
emperor to comply with the articles formerly 
agreed to; or, if he thought them unreaſon- 


able, to ſatisfy Alaric by preferring him to. 
the poſt of commander in chief of all the Ro- 
man forces. To this letter the emperor an- 


fwered, that he was reſolved: never to prefer 
Alaric or any of his people. Alatic was. 


ſo provoked at the prince's declaration, that 
he immediately decamped, bending his march 
towards Rome: but, ſoon after, changing 
his mind, he ſent ſame biſhops to Honorius, 
with very moderate propoſals. Fheſe pro- 


poſals, however reaſonable, were rejected, Jo- 


vau3 having induced the emperor to ſwear, that 
he would never make peace, but wageperpetu- 
al war, with. Alaric : this he ſwore himſelf by 
the emperor's head, and obliged all the offi- 


cers, both civil and military, to take the 


fame oath. Alaric, though * ee of theſe 
unaccountable proceedings, ſent back the 
biſhops to Ravenna, earneſtly intreating the 


emperor, 
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emperor, who had not ſufficient forces to 
withſtand him, not to fuffer that ſtately me- 


tropolis, which far ſo many ages had been 


revered by all nations as mi reſs of the 
world, to become a prey to her enemies. 

Bur the emperor continuing obſtinate in 
his former reſolution, Alaric purſued his 
march to Rome; and, approaching the city, 
acquainted the inhabitants with the emperor's 
invincible obftinacy, inviting. them, at the 
ſame time, to conſult their own ſafety by: 
joining him again{t Honorius- This pro- 
poſal they rejected at firſt with-indignation ; 2 
but Alaric having, after a few days ſiege, 
taken the caſtle at the mouth of the Tiber, 


in which all the public provifions were lodg-- 
ed, the immediately opened their gates, and 


received him into the city, which he entered, 
attended by a ſmall guard, and obliged the: 
citizens to renounce their allegiance to Ho- 


norius, and acknowlege, not himfelf, as he. 


might eaſily have done, but Attalus, then 
prefect of the city, for emperor. Attalus' 
was a native of Ionia, and greatly. beloved. by 
Alaric, and his Goths. 
Attalus, thus created emperor by | Alnricyl 
made him, in return, commander in chief 
of all his forces. As it was a matter of the 
utmoſt importance to ſecure Africa, whencę: 
Rome was ſupplied with provifons;. Alaric- 
adviſed. the new emperor, tos ſend thither, 
without.delay, a conſiderable. body af troops, 
K 3 under. 
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under the conduct of Drumas, who was by 
nation a Goth, but an officer of great expe- 
rience and addreſs: but Attalus, contrary to 
the advice of Alaric, ſent one Conſtantine, 
or Conſtans, a perſon quite unacquainted 
with military affairs, and with him but a 
ſmall number of troops. But Conſtantine 
was, upon his firſt landing, cut off, with all 
his men, by Heraclianus, who took care to 
place guards in all the ports of Africa, that 
no corn might be thence conveyed to Rome, 
which, by that means, was ſoon reduced to 
great ſtreights. 8 | 
In the mean time Attatus, without wait? . 
ing news from Africa, ſet out from Rome t 
with the ſuccours he received from Alaric, t 
with a deſign to beſiege the emperor in Ra- t 
venna; who, alarmed at his motions, diſ- f 
patched Jovius,. the prime miniſter, Valens. a 
general of the foot, Potamus, the quæſtor, b 
and Julian, his firſt ſecretary, to wait his 
arrival at Rimini, and acquaint him, that 
the emperor was willing to acknowlege him 
as his partner in the empire. But Attalus 
would only grant Honorius his life, and the 
liberty of retiring to what iſland he pleaſed. 
Jovius, in a private conference with Attalus, 
not only adviſed him to inſiſt upon theſe 
terms, but ſuggefted. to him, that he ought 
to maim the emperor, ſo as to prevent his 
having ifſue ; which wicked ſuggeſtion was. 
rejected with horror, if Olympiodorus is - 
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be credited, by Attalus himſelf. That 
treacherous miniſter returned. to court; but, 


being ſent back to the uſurper with new pro- 


poſals, he continued with him. Honorius, 


finding himſelf thus betrayed by his friends, 


and no way in a condition to oppoſe ſo many 
enemies at once, reſolved to abandon Ra- 


venna, and retire by ſea into the Eaſt; but 


was diverted from that reſolution by the ſea- 
ſonable arrival of four thouſand: men, ſent 


him by his nephew Theodoſius; which en- 


couraged him to continue at Ravenna, and 
there wait the iſſue of the war in Africa. 
And truly his arms were attended there with 
uncommon ſucceſs ; for Attalus having, af- 
ter the death of Conſtantine, ſent thither a 
body of troops far more numerous than the' 


firſt, Heractianus cut them likewiſe in pieces; 
and not only continued to keep the ports 


blocked up, ſo that no proviſions could be- 
conveyed to Rome, but ſent a ſeaſonable ſup- 
ply of money to Honorius, which he imme- 
diately diſtributed among the ſoldiery, and, 
by that means, re-eſtabliſhed his affairs. In 
the mean time, Alaric reduced all the cities 
of Liguria and Emilia, except Bononia, 
which he was obliged to abandon, after hav- 
ing lain a conſiderable time before it. He 
cauſed Attalus to be every-where proclaimed: 
emperor, and obliged the people to ſwear al- 

legiance to him. | 
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The following year, 410, when Varanes 
alone was conſul, is remarkable for the tak - 
ing of Rome by Alaric. As Heraclianus 
continued to keep the ports of Africa block - 
ed up, and the lands in Italy had not been 
tilled for ſeveral years, by reaſon of the wars, 
the Roman people were reduced to feed on 
cheſnuts ; nay,. human fleſh. was publicly 
fold, and ſeveral mothers were faid. to have 
devoured their children, This ob'iged both 
Alaric and Attaius to haſten. to. Rome, in 
order to adviſe with the ſenate about the pro- 
per means for ſupplying the city. Moſt part 
of the ſenators were for ſending into Africa a 
body of Goths, Alaric engaging, that Dru- 
mas, one of his officers, would reduce it with 
five hundred men only.;. but Attalus openly 
declared, that he would not by any means 
employ Goths in that war; which ſo picqued 
Alaric, who had already begun to look upon 
Attalus as one no way qualified for the high 
ſtation to which he had raiſed him, that he 
reſolved to depoſe him, leſt, by his obſtinacy 
and imprudence, he ſhould quite ruin his ai- 
fairs. He was confirmed. in this reſolution: 
by Jovius, who perſuaded him, that" Attalus,, 
. to depend upon him, and to hold 
the empire upon precarious terms, was d - 
termined to deſtroy him. 

Alaric, finding the new emperor 8 
to ſo great a charge, and provoked at his late: 


declaration and miſconduct with reſpect = 
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the affairs of Africa, ſent deputies once more 


to Honorius, with very reaſonable terms; 


which the emperor ſeeming to comply with, 
Alaric publicly ſtripped the mock prince of. 


all the enſigns of ſovereignty, and ſent them 


to Honorius. He would not, however, de- 


liver up either Attalus, or his ſon Ampelius; 


but inſiſted upon their being pardoned, ſince 
their crime was owing more to him than to. 
them. Attalus being thus depoſed, Alaric 


approached Ravenna, and ſtopped at a place 


called the Alps; about nine miles from that 


city, in order to put the laſt hand to the 
treaty of accomodation between.him and the 
emperor. But this peaceable face of affairs 
was ſoon changed by an unlucky and unfore- 
ſeerr accident: Sarus the Goth, commanded* 
a body of three hundred men in Picenum, 
without declaring either for Honorius or Ala- 
ric. However, Ataulphus, who bore him 
an irreconcilable hatred, reſolved to deſtroy 
him, and with this view marched at the head 
of a ſtrong party againſt him; which obliged 
him to declare for Honorius, and retire to 
Ravenna. Sarus, apprehending a peace 


would be prejudicial to him, fell unexpectedly 


upon the Goths, and put ſome of them to. 
the ſword. However that be, it is certain, 


that Alaric departed in a great rage from the 


neighbourhood of Ravenna, and returned to- 


his army, encamped near Rome, as ſoon as 


Sarus had joined the emperor, reſtoring the 
WO purple: 
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202 Miſcellaneous battles, and fieges. 
purple, and other enſigns of majeſty, to At- 
talus; but, in a few days, deprading him a- 
new, as if he deſigned to traduce, and expoſe 
to ridicule, the imperial dignity. 
Alaric no ſooner arrived before Rome, 
than he blocked it up on all ſides, and, by 
that means, as proviſions were already very 
ſcarce, reduced it in a few days to the utmoit 
extremity. . Honorius, when told by one of 
his courtiers, that Rome was loſt *, under- 
Rood him of a favourite cock bearing that 
name, not being yet informed, that the city; 
of Rome was beſieged. Procopius writes, that” 
Proba, an illuſtrious Roman matron, pitying 
the unhappy condition of the people, reduced 
by the famine that had Jong raged in the 
city. to the fatal neceſſity of devouring one 
another, opened the gates in the night-time 
to the enemy. Sazomen ſays it was taken by 
treachery. 1 Wer 3 
he that as it will, that proud and haughty 
City, ſtiled the metrepelis of the univerſe, 
after having triumphed over ſo many nations, 
and extended her dominions from one end of 
the known world to the other, was, on the 
twenty-fourth of Auguſt of the preſent year 
410, taken by a barbarian, who had not a 
foot of ground which he could properly 
call his own. As ſhe had, for the ſpace 
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of one thouſand one hundred and ſixty- 
three years, pillaged the reſt of the world, 
and enriched herſelf with the ſpoils of the 
plundered nations, ſhe underwent, in the 
end, the ſame fate, and ſuffered, in her turn, 
the ſame calamities, which ſhe had brought 
6 ö Do 2 wh 

Alaric, when upon the point of breaking 
into the city, addreſſing his ſoldiers, tol 
them, That all the wealth lodged in it was 
theirs, and therefore he gave them full liber- 


ty to ſeize it; but at the ſame time, he ſtrictly 
injoined them to ſhed the blood of none but 


ſuch as they ſhould find in arms; and, above 
all, to ſpare. thoſe who ſhould take ſanctuary 
in the holy places, eſpecially in the churches 
of the apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
he named, becauſe they were moſt ſpacious, 
and conſequently capable of affording an aſy- 
lum to great numbers of people. Having 
given theſe orders, he abandoned the city to 
his Goths, who treated it no better, than the 
Greeks are ſaid to have treated ancient Troy; 
for after having plundered it for the ſpace of 
three, or, as others will have it, of ſix days, 
they ſet fire to it in ſeveral places; ſo that the 
ſtately palace of Salluſt, and many other 
magnificent buildings, were reduced to aſhes; 


nay, there was not in the whole city one 


houſe left intire, and thus the great metro- 
polis of the empire was reduced to an heap of 
aſhes and ruins. Though many of the Goths, 

9 pur- 


204 Mikellanrows 1 . 
purſuant to the orders of their general, re- 
frained from ſhedding the blood of ſuch as 
made no reſiſtance, yet others, more cruel 
and blood - thirſty, maſſacred all they met; fo 
that the ſtreets in ſome quarters of the city 
were ſeen covered with heaps of dead bodies, 
and ſwimming in blood. However, not the 
leaſt injury was offered to thoſe who had fled 
to the churches; nay, the Goths themſelves 
conveyed thither, as to places. of ay, ſuch 
as they were deſirous ſhould be Many 
of the ſtatues of the Gods, that: had been left 
entire by the emperors, as excellent pieces 
of art, were on this occaſion Co, ei- 
ther by the Goths, who, though moſtly Ari- 
ans, were zealous Chriſtians, or by a dread- 
ful ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which 

fell at the ſame; time upon the city, as if it 
bad 8 to complete, with 


And thus J conelude the ancient. _— of 
Sicges and Battles. 27 156.0 Tt 7 « 8 
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